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A “ CHRISTMAS” FEELING. 


The year draws to a close in the finan- 
_ cial world with an atmosphere of cheer- 


fulness, quite in spirit with the Christmas 
holidays, say Corey, Milliken & Co., the 
bankers and brokers of 53 State street, 
Boston. The pessimist has had his in- 
nings for over a year, and while his mis- 
sion has doubtless been wholesome, his 
welcome is outworn. While security 
prices have been long discounting the re- 
action consequent on “boom” extrava- 
gances, the process of purgation has been 
but little less rapid in the industrial 
world in general, and the year’s end finds 
the business situation much more com- 
pact and solidified. The business temper, 
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in fact, has become extremely sane and .- 


sober as contrasted with the “boom” ex- 
uberance of two or three years since. 
Apart from this pruning off and shaking 
down of the situation to a sounder basis 
of prices, costs, and everything else, 
there have just come into prominence 
several favorable factors of much import. 
These are the good harvests, gold im- 
ports, and the revival in our foreign trade. 
The latter two are co-relative, and the 
last is the most striking immediate fea- 
ture. The rest of the world has fallen in 
debt to us between September 1 and De- 
cember 1 almost as much as between 
January 1 and September 1. During all 
the period of declining security prices, our 
balance of trade kept shrinking; it may 
not be too fanciful to expect that security 
prices will accompany foreign trade 
ngures upward. Coincident with these 
larger improvements, there is noted a 
brighter tone in some of the great indus- 
trial lines, particularly in iron and steel. 
With current readjustments completed, 
1904 should witness sustained large pro- 
auction and consumption. This stable 
condition of affairs, meanwhile, contrasts 
with a market heavily oversold, and still 
reflecting largely the bearish predilections 
created by forces no longer at work in 
the business world. The technical posi- 
tion of stocks is such as to facilitate an 
advance, even were outward conditions 
unfavorable; with these conditions dis- 


tinctly auspicious, there can be no doubt- 


that the year at its close affords the in- 
vestor a memorable opportunity. Specific 
purchases advised with reasons therefor 
are St. Paul, which shows earnings of ten 
per cent. on both classes of stock, South- 
ern Pacific, Sugar at 125 or less, Massa- 
chusetts Gas and American Smelting and 
Refining. 


> 


The following have accepted calls to 
do work in the Cornell summer session 
for 1904: Professor Albert Perry Brig- 
ham, Colgate University; Dr. Charles A. 
MeMurry, Northern Illinois Normal 
School; Professor Stanley Coulter, Pur- 
due’ University; Principal Philip Emer- 
son, Cobbett school, Lynn, Mass.; Super- 
visor P. H. Whitbeck, Trenton (N. J.) 
State Normal School; Miss Margaret 
Clay Ferguson, Wellesley College; Miss 
Mable Burnham Peirson, Girls’ Collegiate 
school, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Mrs. Newstuff—‘What! Buy ready- 
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their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
eente a hottie. 
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read once, and books to live with. Emerson, by the way, was not the first 
man to say that when a new book came out he read an old one. 
The Century Co, has just issued a series of masterpieces of fiction in a 
new form,— and a series that makes one look at the books from an entirely 
_new point of view. 
Humaine,” reconstructing for twentieth-century readers life in England dur- 
ing the most picturesque period of her history —a number of writers doing 


These books were selected and edited with the greatest care, and they are 
issued in beautiful form (the illustrations sometimes reproduce the old pic- 
tures and sometimes have been made for this edition) — good, plain type, fine 


useful can be desircd in any library, We have already sold a very great 
many sets, and at the low price and easy terms now asked we are going to 
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KENZIE. peat well-known classics its best. 
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A y BENJAMIN DisRAEL!I. A 
the 18th century,—the three forming marvelous picture of aristocratic life in 
Volume I. England. 
ay ad Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE Bronte. 
P A powerful love and a picture of 
: English provincial life. 


Joseph Andrews. By HENRY FIELDING. 
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society as he fo 
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lights of English fiction. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The carth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 

And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. — 


't is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to-night: 
On the snow-flakes which cover thy sod 

The feet of the Christ-Child fall gentle and white, 

And the voice of the Christ-Child tells out with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched, and poor, 
That voice of the Christ-Child shall fall, 

And to every blind wanderer opens the door 

Of a hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the Holiest have trod. 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Hark throughout Christendom joy bells are ringing 
From mountain and valley, o’er land and o’er sea, 
Sweet choral melodies pealing and thrilling, 
Echoes of ages from far Galilee; 
Christmas is here, 
Merry old Christmas, 
Gitt-bearing, heart-touching, joy-bringing Christmas, 
Day of grand memories, King of the year. 
—Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Surerinrenpent R. B. Duveron, Madison, Wis.: 
Avoid the serious mistake of “constantly telling.’ 
The teacher who is constantly talking is usually ac- 
complishing very little in any line. Talk little and 

do much. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. M. Maxson, Plainfield, N.J.: 
There is no question hut that by the services oi 
medical inspectors, disease has been very much les- 
sened among our school children; in fact, there ha: 
been no marked amount of contagion among the 
public school pupils since their appointment. 


SupeRInTENDENY J. H. Tomuin, Shelbyville, Ind.: 
Premature promotions are~always detrimental, fin- 
ally to the best interests of the pupil. _ True haste is 
only made by being thorough. It is far better to 
spend two terms in a grade than that the pupil shall 
be a drag through the remainder of the course. 


M. A. Elgin, There 
is nO more reason why am untrained teacher should 
be allowed to practice upon the training of the mind 
of the ehild than there is why one without, special! 
training should be allowed to treat our, bodily ills. 
The one wwe call a quack; the other is hardly less so. 

Surerivrenpent J. A.Fosuay, Los Angeles: While 
the details of physiology as a distinct study do not 
belong in the elementary school course, yet children 


in the primary and grammar grades should be taught 
how to care for the eyes, ears, and teeth. They 
should learn the scientific truths regarding cleanli- 
ness, need of exercise and pure air. 


PRINCIPLES OF KDUCATIUN.—( 11) 


BY WILL 8. MONROE, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


During the first quarter of the last century there 
was awakened interest in educational problems in 
France; and no inconsiderable number of brilliant 
women participated in the current discussions. 
Madame Necker de Saussure’s “Progressive Kduca- 
tion,” translated by Mrs. Emma Wallard and Mrs. 
Almira H. L. Phelps, grew out of this awakened in- 
terest (William D. Ticknor, Boston, 1835, pp. 348). 
The American translation of Mme. Necker de Saus- 
sure’s book has long been out of print; but this has 
not prevented its general use in our country by the 
more thoughtful students of education through re- 
cent editions in the original. 

Mme. Necker de Saussure appreciated, as so many 
writers on education do not, that it is a child and not 
an adult that is to be educated; and that his scien- 
tific education is conditioned by extended and exact 
knowledge of young children. In consequence, she 
discusses with astonishing intelligence the psychol- 
ogy of childhood, and the bearings of the same on 
the principles of education, ‘The appendix at the 
end of the book is a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of child study. ~ 

Gabriel Compayre is the best known educational 
writer in France to-day; and, without question, the 
best known French educational writer in America. 
In our country be is best known by his writings on 
the history of education; but in his own country, his 
book on the principles of education is extensively 
used. Professor William H. Payne, the translator of 
Compayre’s “Lectures on Pedagogy” (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 1887, pp. 497) declares this work the 
clearest, most critical, and most judicial book on the 
principles of education; and Professor Payne, it will 
be recalled, is himself one of the most thoughtful 
writers on education in our country. 

Few writers on the principles of education have 
had wider and more varied experience than Com- 
payre. Jie has taught in secondary schools and a 
higher normal school (teachers’ college); he has 
supervised elementary as well as secondary schools; 
and he is the president of the largest provincial uni- 
versity in France (Lyons is second only to Paris). 
Moreover, he has mental traits, as well as pedagogic 
experience, which fit him admirably for a work of 
this character. He is not an extremist, as Professor 
Payne points out, because his familiarity with the 
historv of education preserves his respect for the 
thinkers and teachers of the past, and he is enough 
of a psychologist to recognize that the main laws 
and the essential facts of the mental life must form 
the rational basis of the teaching art. 

In the first place Compayre deals with theoretical 
pedagogy—with education in general, and with phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral education. His discus- 
sion of the formal culture of the mental powers is 
essentially genetic and modern. One gets in ths 
work, too, a splendid discussion of ethics, and prac- 
tical and feasible moral training in elementary 
schools. The second part of the book deals wth 
practical pedagogy—with methodology, discipline, 
and the like. 

The book is somewhat diffuse; quotations are 
numerous and lengthy; and principles are not always 
formulated; but the thoroughly delightful and gen‘al 
literarv style of the author and his broad and cath- 
olic spirit ‘make his work a real contribution to the 


principles of education. 


SALARY STUDIES.—( X11.) 


THE THEORETICAL BASIS OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


BY DR, A. K, WINSHIP, 


{| Address at Philadelphia. | 

Teachers’ salaries should be fixed on a business 
basis purely. It is not in any sense a matter of sen- 
timent, vr philanthropy, of equity, or of justice. 
The salary should be established on the business 
basis by business men. Any community in the 
United States that is not officially robbed can pay 
whatever it ought to pay for whatever it needs ot 
materials, of labor, or of brains. Only a decaying 
community in a deteriorating age has any diflicwty 
in doing this. Teachers’ galaries shoud pb: 
scheduled with a view to getting the best desirable 
talent into the profession, and to getting the most 
that is valuable from it. In a word, it is the getting 
of the most for the money in the breed, in the train- 
ing, and in the grooming, as the stockman would 
say. 

yhe first elimination from public sentiment should 
be the thought that any influence should have weight 
in the choice or dismissal of’any teacher. It ought 
to be an offence for any one to seek to influence the 
appointment of a teacher for political, social, frater- 
nal, ecclesiastical, or philanthropic reasons. 

The second elimination is the thought there is in 
teaching any privilege or duty that makes it reason- 
able or right for any man or woman to teach who 
can receive more money in any cther honorable oc- 
cupation, trade, profession, oflice or calling. No 
salary should be any higher than is necessary to get 
the most out of the best teachers. No salary should 
be so low as not to get this. What salary then is 
necessary ? 

For a gradeteacher, it should be, in the first place, 
sufficient to avoid temptation to office or clerical 
work, to nursing, dressmaking, or other employ- 
ment. in which any woman with ordinary ability and 
adaptability can succeed; for a woman specialist or 
principal it should be such as to prevent rivalry in 
private practice of the specialty or in administrative 
activities; for a man it should be as much as he 
could get in any private enterprise for which he is 
adapted. In saying “he” or “she” the individual is 
not intended, but the person who could fill the posi- 
tion with entire satisfaction. 

In the second place, the salary should be suffic:ent 
for the occupant of a position to be groomed for 
highest efficiency. Success in every. line of American 
endeavor is dependent upon getting the most out of 


a plant. No horse will make his highest speed, cover - 


his greatest distance in a day, or draw his heaviest 
load, if he is under-fed, has Jax grooming, or i3 
poorly stabled. You can get no speed out of a boat 
with barnacles. No locomotive is fit for service that 
has not the best of coal, oil, and care. The yield of 
cream and butter is increased fifty per cent. by feed- 
ing, grooming, and housing of cows. Hens produce 
100 per cent. more eggs in response to proper and 
abundant food and attention. 

America’s present commercial and industrial prog- 
ress and activity result in no slight degree from her 
having taught the farmer not to leave his soil 
hungry, his machinery exposed and neglected; the 
mechanic to look well to his tools, his habits, and his 
health; the engineer and trainmen to spare no fuel, 
oil, or attention; the horticulturist and floricultur'st 
to give every plant its own food and care in abund- 
ance: the turfman, dairyman, and stockman to feed. 
house, and groom, without regard to the investment 
required; but the beards of education and city gov- 
ernments have not been taught to get the most from 
their schools by providing for the most profitable 
feeding, rooming, clothing, reading, and studying of 
the teachers. Not one teacher in fifty is as wisely 
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attended to as are the soil, grains, fruit, stock, and 
machinery of the United States. 

Upon whom does this responsibility rest? Not 
primarily upon boards of education, but upon those 
who make the public sentiment that elects these 
boards, and that terrorizes one, seduces another, and 
hypnotizes others. Public sentiment is always made 
by a few interested parties. Not one person in fifty 
does his own thinking in regard to matters in which 
he is not vitally or curiously interested. On every 
issue liable to come before the public, unless it is 
tragically hurled into the arena like the Philippine 
question, the public mind is given its bent in ad- 
vance. There are usually two opposing forces at 
work, the one sentimental, the other financial. On 
the teachers’ salary question, unfortunately, senti- 
ment and finances worked together in forming ad- 
verse public sentiment. There are and always have 
been influential: and sentimental women—and fem- 
inine men—who, having no appreciation of any com- 
forts or luxuries beyond the barest necessities of life, 
are infuriated’ at any suggestion that one should 
teach for money. 

No professional man or woman does or can teach 
for money. Legal documents classify all employ- 
ments into occupation, trade, and profession. In an 
occupation one works for a living, in trade one does 
business to make money, in profession he practices 
what he loves. Until one has a living out of trade or 
profession, he is engaged in an oceupation, and not 
in trade, or in professional life. Everything above a 
living, consonant with one’s employment, designates 
him as in a trade or in a profession. Whoever blocks 
the way of teachers to an income which gives them 
more than a living, such as they must support, de- 
grades teaching to the level of any servile occupa- 
tion. 

While one cannot teach for money, he cannot 
teach well unless his income gives him more than a 
reasonable living. These sentimentalists who cry 
that one should not teach for money, say distinctly 
that it is unimportant that one teach well. 

There is a second and more important class of ob- 
structionists, namely, the economy howler or “ex- 
travagance” growler. There is a distinct line of de- 
marcation between this class and the official who 
merely keeps facts in the public mind. I am yet to 
find the community that is going to the bad, mate- 
rially, socially, or morally, because of too good teach- 
ing. There have been too large schoolhouses built 
on childless prairies, but there has never been found 
a community suffering from too much brains and 
character in the schoolroom, whatever the salary. If 
a man’s taxes are too high because the teachers are 
too good, he can exchange his property with ease for 
some that will have no taxes to speak of, by merely 
going beyond the reach of the schoolhouse. In more 
than half of the present territory of the United 
States there is room for all the population we have 
where the taxes would be insignificant, but no man 
can live or have property in a progressive, prosper- 
ous community in the United States without first- 
class schools, and for these his property must pay. 
Except in case of public robbery, no man pays taxes 
on land or houses, but merely on what American 
scholarship, character, and enterprise make it worth 
to have land and houses in that special locality. 

Finally, what does it mean to have under-paid 
teachers—to have men and women less well groomed 
and cared for than machinery and ships, land and 
stock? It means that to just that extent we handi- 
cap the children, the community, and the country. 
At the least estimate, nine-tenths of the children of 
the United States receive all of their systematic edu- 
cation, mental training, and discipline for civil and 
industrial life, in the public schools; of these four- 
fifths receive all their systematic training and teach- 
ing in 7,000 hours, while, if they live to be sixty 
years of age, they will live nearly a third of a million 
wakeful hours out of school, after they enter upon 
school life. If a man is to think and do and be for 
a third of a million hours, more or less, according to 
the power, poise, and alertness developed in 7,000 
hours, what is the responsibility for the kind of 
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THE SCHOOLS CAN DO 17. 


BY WILBUR 8, JACKMAN, ’ 
School of Education, Chicago University. 


To teach the coming generation to fight the 
“grafters” is the aim of the public school, and when 
the question of municipal ownership comes up they 
will not have to leave the matter to wire pullers for 
settlement. 

They will know how to deal with the street-car 
labor question. I believe the public schools should 
bend their energies toward the study of Chicago’s in- 
dustrial and sociological conditions and become 
familiar with municipal matters, as, for example, the 
building laws and the park system. 

The schools are from fifteen to twenty years be- 
hind the times, because publi¢ sentiment is against 
its very efforts to keep up. The school becomes the 
victim of fads in its attempts to keep close with the 
march of progress. 

Too many girls are driven out of the kitchen at 
home when they try to apply what they have learned. 
Bridget should be subdued. The matter of what to 
do with the school child out of study hours is serious. 
We have two extremes—the shops and the streets. 

We have also to consider the lunch question. Hut 
why should not the school itself take the matter up? 
It should be done, and a thorough-going cooking 
plant placed in each school to take care of the chil- 
dren’s lunch supply while in school, and apply the 
domestic science taught in the school. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE MACEDON. 
IAN MASSACRES. 


BY PETER MACQUEEN. 

I left Nisch, the second city in the regicide princi- 
pality of Servia, at 10.25 on the night of August 25, 
and reached the Turkish frontier at 4.30 next morn- 
ing. Zibeviche the place is called, and it lies in a 
pleasant meadow between the Macedonian hills. 

The Turkish officers were very polite, and spoke 
in soft reassuring accents the best of Par‘sian 
French. ‘They did not, as travelers say, rummage 
through my papers, books, and luggage. ‘They apol- 
ogized to me for even looking at my passport and 
credentials, and seemed to apologize for being alive. 
Yet there was a certain determination beneath their 
suavity; and, from this point the road was girded by 
a cordon of troops, like a band of steel. Even the 
Boers never guarded their railway with firmer, surer 
hand. 

The first thing to notice when you leave Servia 
and go into Turkey is the want of trees in the Sul- 
tan’s domains. JI understand that every tree on the 
farms of Macedonia is taxed. Hence the farmer will 
not have a tree unless it is a good big one. Under 
every green tree along the railway were the white 
tents of the soldiery of Abdul the Damned. But on 
each side of me 1 saw the tobacco green beside all 
waters; the maize or “kukurutz,” as they call it, 
waved in tasselled loveliness, and the wheat was 
turning yellow in the constant sun. And Turkish 
women with their peculiar veils weeded in the fur- 
rows, along with the brown-faced women of Mace- 
donia, who are Christians. 

The Turkish gentleman with me, who had asked 
me to share his railway compartment the night be- 
fore, spoke of the beauty of the fields and of the be- 
nignant sky and the prolific soil. The white tents 
came to be ‘closer and closer together, and clustered 
on every hillside were the well-filled graveyards. In 
fact the graveyard, with its slabs askew and trodden 
in by cattle and swine, is almost the only enlivening 
object in the landscape of greens and grays. No 
farmhouses exist outside of the villages; these 
nestle back in the hollows of the hills, or cling hud- 
dled in a crouching position along the line of the 
railway. 

Suddenly the train stopped in a cornfield. I 
jumped out and began taking snap-shots of the tents 
beside us. I was so interested in the photographing 
business that I did not at once notice a commotion 
among the soldiers, as a convoy came up to the cars, 


~ accompanied by five stalwart and swart individuals, 


who were unarmed and dressed in a style unlike 
their companions. ‘These five had come to blow up 
our train; they had been caught and they were here: 
sent from the green, sunny fields to rot in Moslem 
dungeons. Happy the dead compared to them. 

{ could not but sympathize with them as they 
stood out bold and calm and quiet. ‘They were af 
the Bulgarian committee. This committee should 
have the sympathy of every civilized man on earth. 
It has had scoundrels, like the gentry who abducted 
Miss Stone, but 95 per cent. of the people of Bul- 
garia are members of it. When one considers that 
three-fourths of the Macedonians are Bulgarians, 
one cannot wonder at this fact. 

The prisoners were put on the train for Salonica, 
and we moved in safety to Uskub. Uskub is between 
Salonica and Monastir. It has a population of 
20,000 Mohammedans and 10,000 Christians; and a 
Turkish garrison of 10,000 men. It is the home of 
Phillip the Great, and near its lofty battlements, 
Alexander, the curly-haired darling of Greek history, 
was born. At the station I was met by a porter who 
had on his hat the letters, “Hotel Amerique.” So I 
went to that hostelry. ‘They had never had an Eng- 
lishman as a guest and they had never seen an 
American before. 

In the cemetery on the hill I noted lots of new- 
made graves. The dragoman saw me looking at 
them. ‘The plague,” he said in explanation. There 
were other explanations that he did not dare to give, 
for he was a Greek and a Christian. 

We had to be in the house before dark. After a 
long night’s sleep, punctuated by the barking of the 
dogs, I dreamed I was at Coney Island and heard 


MACEDONIAN CHILDREN AT USKUB. 


Sousa’s music. When 1 looked out of my window, 
sure enough there was a band playing Sousa’s 
marches—but no Coney Island, only a long line of 
dark-faced warriors. Some wore white caps. My 
guide told me they were Albanians; some had red 
fezes, they were Kurds; some had loose trousers, 
baggy in front and buttony behind, they were Bashi- 
Bazouks—not at all bashful, as their names seem to 
imply. All the way from the fort to the station the 
road was alive with dusky, grim, hard-faced men, 
ready to make their swords drink red blood of the 
Christians. 

The Albamans occupy the ancient empire of 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. The number of the tribe 
is about 1,500,000. One-half of these are Christian: 
of the Greek church and the Roman Catholie church; 
the other half are imperfectly converted to the doc- 
trines of the Prophet. The soldiers are all foreed to 
be Mohammedans. They live in a land of wild 
mountains and rich, green valleys, smiling lakes, and 
fertilizing rivers; they are not farmers and mer- 
chants, but are by trade, as a nation, simple-hearted 
robbers. 

In many Albanian families the men are Moham- 
medahs and the women are Catholics; so that at the 
same table one member of the family will eat food 
which is forbidden by the religion of the others. 
The Albanians have intimated to the authorities at 
Constantinople that they will not pay taxes nor obey 
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their officers. This brave Greek race has never really 
been conquered. ‘Troubles beset the Sultan on every 
side. 

All that Hilmi Pasha has accomplished is labor 
lost. The idea of pacification was but a dream, and 
the dream has faded. away. The Pasha said in No- 
vember, “The reforms will do no good.” 

I followed the procession to the station of Uskub. 
‘he camera pleased the soldiers, but frightened the 
officers. After I had made a dozen views, a nice- 
looking colonel came and pleaded with me to go 
away. “Where will I go?” I asked him. “Oh, any- 
where,” he said smiling. They sang martial airs, 
and hooted their officers, using, I suppose, all the 
slang they could think of. 'There seems to be no dis- 
cipline among those wild irregulars. 

The general insurrection, proclaimed by the Sofia 
revolutionary committees, and carried out by the 
Bulgarian element in Macedonia, is far from being 
quelled. Notwithstanding the concentration of 
troops in the chief towns of the vilayets, and at 
various strategical points, the audacity of the insur- 
vents remains unabated. It cannot be denied that, 
in some instanees, this audacity rises to the height 


THE VARUAR RIVER. 


of pure heroism. One could scarcely have imagined 
such actions possible on the part of villagers accus- 
tomed to pass their lives at the plough and yield sub- 
missively to every wish of their masters. The latter 
must have carried matters very far indeed for the 
serfs of yesterday to demand their freedom in so 
energetic a manner. 

The insurgents go in armed bands, about one 
hundred strong, provided with an assortment of ex- 
plosives. They used to burn down everything in 
their way, particularly crops and farm buildings and 
towns owned by Mussulmans. Consequently, the 
houses are deserted, field work has been abandoned, 
starvation and ruin are rampant. Places that once 
were flourishing centres are now deserted ruins. It 
is the abomination of desolation. Of late the towns 
have been spared, and the revolutionists are using 
with great success the masterly guerilla tactics of 
the Boers. 

Meanwhile excesses are being committed on both 
sides. It fares ill with patrols that fall into the 
hands. of the insurgents; it fares ill with insurgents 
who are overtaken by the patrols. One often sees 
corpses at the bottoms of ravines and near- the 
bridges. Sometimes a Turkish officer has been 
crucified, or Turkish sentinels have been annihilated. 
At other times the stragglers of a revolutionary 
band have been massacred. 

The affair may die out with the coming of the 
snow; but 15,000 Macedonians still remain under 
arms in the mountains. The weak and cowardly 
they have sent into the Turkish camp to surrender 
for the winter. In the spring Bulgaria may be 
foreed to go to war with Turkey. With 160,000 
exiles in his domains, and a military expense of 
great magnitude forced upon him, Prince Ferdinand 
feels that a short war with Turkey might be better 
than the desolation which the Turks call peace. 

'The Macedonians are not trying to take the palm 
for ingenious cruelty from the inglorious Turk. The 
Moslem soldier has been thought a terrible fighter, 


because of the large number of conpses he has OUTLINES AND RECKEAIONS IN LITER: 


strewed in his path, but when we remember that 
these have been women and children, the Turk is not 


RAILWAY STATION ON THE SALON ICA RAILWAY. 


so indomitable. He has harried the helpless from 
the cradle of childhood to the quiet corner of old 
age. Ilis day of doom is near. 


CHICAGO NORMAL DON'TS. 

Dr. Arnold Tompkins is a gentleman of wisdom 
and experience, and when he sets out to instruct the 
teachers in the noble art of pedagogy, he is sure to 
give advice well werth hearing. Dr. Tompkins is 
not a flippant man; he does not believe in making 
light of serious things, or in treating with airy per- 
siflage the troubles of the guider and instructor of 
youth. Consequently, when he tells the teachers 
not to throw a baseball bat at a child because he 
comes wearied from the playground, and not to hur! 
a ruler at a child’s head in order to divert him from 
a contemplated act of mischief, he speaks with pru- 
dence and fecling. In the sunny days of childhood 
the ruler is often applied where it will do a ral 
amount of good, but it should never be thrown at a 
child’s head, especially by a woman teacher, when 
there are other children in the room, or when ex- 
pensive bric-a-brac may be lying about. The same 
degree of caution applies to the baseball bat, which 
may wreck serious damage in the hands of a fretful 
and inexperienced teacher. Let us listen to Dr. 
Tompkins and be guided by his humane counsel anil 
1ipe experience. Here are the don’ts:— 

Don’t lie.awake nights because one child is bad. 
That is not a sign that your teaching is a failure. 

Don’t attempt to correct a child’s action by means 
from without, when means from within are much 
more effective. 

Don’t throw a ball bat at the child because he 
comes off the playgreund tired. 

Don’t forget that you may be guilty of whispering 
“under the bamboo tree,’ when you feel disturbed 
because a child may speak to someone across the 
aisle.—-Roswell N. Field. 


TOTAL ISOLATION. 

BY JOHN DEWEY, CHICAGO. 

The distribution into separate years, each with its 
own distinetive and definite amount of ground to be 
covered, the assignment of one und only one teacher 
to a grade, the confinement of the same teacher to 
the same grade year by year, save as she is “pro- 
moted” toa higher grade, introduce an iso!ation 
which is fatal, T will not say to good work, but to the 
effective domination of the ideal of continuous de- 
velopment of character and personal powers. The 
unity and wholeness of the child’s development car 
be realized only in a corresponding unity and con- 
tinuity of school conditions. Anything that breaks 
the latter up into fractions, into isolated parts, must 
have the same influence upon the educative growth 
of the child.—Address. 


ATURE*—(XL1.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. (1819— 1893.) 


Birthplace.— Cambridge, Mass. 
Education.— Harvard University. 


{ Lawyer. Editor, Lecturer. 

Professor Belles-lettres in"Harvard. 

Minister to Court of St. James. 

Traveled on the Continent. 

Minister to Spain. 

Minister to England. 

{ Among My Books, 

Conversations on the 
Poets — Literary 
Criticisms, 

| My Study Windows. 

| Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

{ Kiglow Papers. 

The Vision of Sir 
Launfal. 

A Fable for Critics. 

Under the Willows. 

Commemoration Ode, 

Centennial of Battle 
of Concord, 

Under the Old Elm, 

Centennial of Ameri- 
can Independence — 

q | Odes. 
Masterpiece.— Commemoration Ode. 
Criticism.— Lowell, in whom the youthful fun and 

freshness of the nation seems typitied.— Westmin- 

ster Review. 


| 
Life. { 
| 


.| 
Prose. . 


Literary Works. ¢ 


Poetry. 


* Copyrighted, 1897. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON COLERIDGE'S RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER.” 

| Required for General Reading and Composition 
Work by the Harvard Entrance Examinations, 
1904. | 

Why is the “Itime of the Ancient Mariner” one of 
the significant poems in Hnglish literature? 

At what period of his life and writing did 
Coleridge write it? 

To what department of poetry does it belong? 

Is the form a common one with Coleridge? 

Was it a usual form at his time? Or frequently 
adopted by the Lake poets? 

What connection with Wordswerth has this poem? 

What do you think of Coleridge’s use of the 
supernatural ? 

What means does he use to create his effect? 

Make a character sketch of the Ancient Mariner. 

Make a descriptive sketch of the wedding festivi- 
ties as it were the introduction to a story. 

Make a descriptive sketch of the coming of the 
albatross, for the purpose of word painting. 

Make a descriptive sketch of the passing of the 
phantom ship. 

Make a descriptive sketch of the approach of the 
Mariner to this native shore. 


Write an imaginative sketch of the walk with - 


Wordsworth and Dorothy Wordsworth, when the 
poem was composed. 

Write a review and criticism of the poem as if it 
were just published, giving an outline of the theme, 
discussing its style, treatment of its theme, charac- 
teristics of its author, brief study of The Ancient 
Mariner, noting the use of scenic effects, the 
dramatic elements, the imaginative character, its ar- 
tistic effects, the employment of the supernatural. 

What was the purpose in introducing the charac- 
ter of the Wedding Guest? Why was that particu- 
lar character chosen? 

Does the result of keeping a natural and familiar 
and happy association in the immediate background, 
add to the mysterious atmosphere of the poem, or 
does it take from it? ; 

Did Coleridge use it merely as an artifice? 

Could he have brought his poem to the climax 
which he gave it without some such parallel thought 
throughout? 


What is meant to excite our sympathies, the phys. 
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ical or the mental suffering of the Ancient Mariner? 

Does the destruction of the companions of the 
Ancient Mariner imply retribution, or the suffering 
caused to fall wpon the innocent by the guilty? 

Which is it plainly in the mind of the Ancient 
Mariner? 

Does Coleridge intend his reader to take that 
point of view, or does he wish to arouse sympathy by 
implying the other? 

Which is the stronger poetic justice, and conse- 
quently the more effective? 

What is the significance of the couplet,— 

“Instead of the cross the albatross 
About my neck. was hung”? 

What is the feeling of the Ancient Mariner 
towards his companions and towards himself, 
throughout the poem? 

Why was the Ancient Mariner made to live while 
the cthers died? Again, does Coleridge mean his 
readers to take the point of view of the Ancient 
Mariner, or does he mean by very contrast to bring 
about another purpose in the poem? 

Does the poem, as such, belong to Coleridge’s own 
time, or to another period in history? Where would 
you place it? Give reasons for your answer. 

What other characters or stories in literature does 
this poem recall? 

What lines would you choose for quotation? 

What impresses you most about the poem? 


COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY MISS FLOKENCE HOLBROOK. 
Forestville School, Chicago. 
FIRST GRADE. 
“Hiawatha Primer,” “Book of Nature 


Pupils read: 
Myths.” 

Teacher reads: “Mother Goose,” “Book of Nature 
Myths,” selections from “Hiawatha,” famous fairy 
stories. 


Memorize: Poems, short prose selections, songs, 
“Mother Goose,” selections from “Hiawatha.” 

Dramatize- Fables, “Mother Goose,” “Red Ridin 
Hood,” “Hiawtha’s Childhood.” 

Re-tell: Greek myths, stories read. 

Supplementary reading: Primers, first readers. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Pupils read: “Fifty Famous Stories,” “Hiawatha,” 
“Fairy and Folk Stories.” 

Teacher reads: Fairy stories, “The Book of Leg- 
ends,” “Child Stories from the Masters,” “The Arabian 


Nights.” 

Memorize: Poems, songs, short prose selections. 

Dramatize: From stories read, “Hiawatha.” 

Re-tell: Greek Myths, Indian Myths, biographical 
anecdotes. 

Supplementary reading: Second readers, history, 
geography. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Pupils read: “Round the Year in Myth and Song,” 
“King of the Golden River,” “The Arabian Nights,” 


“Rip Van Win! le.” 
Teacher reads: 
of Adventure and Heroism.” 
Memorize: Poems, songs, short prose selections. 


Dramatize: “Kip Van Winkle,” stories read. 
Supplementary reading: Third readers, history, biog- 


raphy, geography. 


“Just-So Stories,” “Bimbi,” ‘Poems 


FOURTH GRADE. 

Pupils read: “Heroes of Asgard,’ “Masque of Pan- 
dora,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Teacher reads: Peabody’s “Greek Stories,” “Rab and 
His Friends,” “The Jungle Book.” 

Memorize: Poems, songs, short prose selections. 

Dromatize: Stories read. 

Supplementary reading: 
history, science. 


Fourth readers, geography, 


FIFTH GRADE. 


Pupils read: “Story of the Iliad,” 
Odyssey,’ “Julius Caesar.” 

Teacher reads: “Wagner Opera Stories,” “A Dog of 
Flanders,” “Robinson Crusoe.” 
Poems, songs, short prose selections. 
Scenes from the “Iliad,” scenes from the 


“Story of the 


Memorize: 
Dramatize: 
“Odyssey.” 
Supplementary reading: Geography, history, science. 
SIXTH GRADE. 
Pupils read: “Story of the Aeneid,” “Merchant of 
Venice,” “The Lady of the Lake,” 


“Story of Siegfried,” “The Man With- 


Teacher reads: 
out a Country,” “Beowulf.” 

Memorize: Poems, songs, patriotic selections. 

Dramatize: Scenes from the “Aeneid,” scenes from 
the “Lady of the Lake.” . 

For work in English composition: ‘“Just-So Stories,” 
Eugene Field’s prose, ‘Wild Animals I Have Known.” 


SEVENTH GRADE, 


Pupils read: “As You Like It,” “Macbeth,” “The 
Tempest.” 
Teacher Reads: 
lations of Bryant, Palmer, or Lang. 
Memorize: Poems: Whittier, Emerson, Longfeilow, 


Bryant, Lanier, Sill, Poe, Realf, Holmes. 

For work in English composition: “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” “Browning’s Lyrics,” “Burroughs’s Es- 
says.” 

EIGHTH GRADE. 


Pupils read: “Antigone,” ‘Hamlet,’ “Emerson’s 
Essays.” 

Teacher reads: “Chevalier Bayard,” famous short 
poems. 

Memorize: Quotations from dramas and essays, 
poems. 


For work in English composition: 
“Sir Galahad,” “Saul,” 


“The Holy Grail,” 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN HEMI. 
SPHERE*—(XIV.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 
THE OPOSSUM.—(L.) 


Fine pictures of the opossum, to illustrate this lesson, 
may be found in Stone and Cram’s “American Animals.” 
In the Boston Museum of Natural History may be seen 
a mounted specimen, with several young on her back 
cings by their tails, which are wound around the 
mother’s. 


There is one animal, a native of America, but 
totally different from all other American animals, 
whose very presence on this continent is an unsolved 
problem. It belongs to a type once spread over the 
globe, but now confined to Australia, and a few of 
the islands near it, with one exception. That excep- 


VIRGINIAN OPOSSUM, (After Vogt and Specht.) 


tion is the opossum. Opossums of several spec'es 
are found in South America and the southern part 
of North America, and one, the Virginian opossum, 
ranges through our Southern and Middle states, as 
far north as the valleys of the Hudson and Connec- 
ticut rivers. f 

The fact always associated with thé opossum is its 
habit of “playing *porsum’”’ when in danger, when it 
will feign death perfectly. To a Southerner the 
name suggests a possum hunt, the special delight of 
the negroes, to whom the sport with the resulting 
feast of roast possum represents the climax of mate- 
rial enjoyment. An opossum hunt is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“The negroes like best to go in parties with two 
or three cur dogs along. Besides these there must be 
an axe, at least one antiquated fowling-piece, and a 
sack for carrying the game. When the dogs start off 
on a hot trail, the darkies follow as best they may, 
stumbling along over rocks and stumps among the 
shadows. The ’possum, frightened by the racket be- 
hind him, soon takes to a tree for safety, and flattens 
himself down on a branch or snuggles up in a crotch, 


*Copyright, 1897, by Clarabe] Gi|man. 


“The Iliad,” “The Odyssey,” trans- 


trusting to remain unobserved. But the negroes, 
flourishing their pitch pine torches, endeavor to lo- 
cate their game by the glitter of its eyes in the flick- 
ering light, and if the tree is too hg to cut down, 
and difficult to climb, the rusty old firearm is 
brought into play. But as a general thing they much 
prefer capturing their ’possum alive if possible, 
either knocking him from his perch with a pole, or 
chopping down the tree. As soon as he strikes the 
ground, dogs and niggers fall wpon him in a strug- 
gling, yelling heap, the dogs eager to kill the 
‘possum, and their masters to get it away from them 
uninjured, and it is most astonishing how much 
rough handling an opossum can put up with with- 
out serious injury.” The opossum, if taken alive, is 
kept for a few weeks and fed an enormous quantity 
of bread, apples, and yams in order that he may put 
on the desired amount of fat. 

No wonder the opossum can cheat its pursuers 
with the semblance of death, for with its faded gray 
fur, long, thin tail, withered black ears, and pointed 
dull white jaws drawn back from the white teeth it 
has a ghastly appearance, and is said to look “as if 
it might have been dead for a month.” This pecu- 
liar creature is about the size of a cat, and as well 
fitted for life among the trees as a monkey. Its tail 
is as long as the body, furry for about one-fourth its 
length, the rest covered with scales and prehensile 
at the tip. An opossum can climb like a monkey, 
and can hang from a branch by its tail and one hind 
foot, while it uses the other feet to reach some bird’s 
nest. All the toes have claws except the inner one 
on the hind foot, which can be used like a thumb. 
The jaws have ten small front teeth above and eight 
below, and seven grinders on either side in each jaw, 


“one more wisdom tooth than even any American 


ape has.” 

But the most peculiar thing about this strange 
animal is the pouch under the back part of the body 
of the female. Into this the mother drops her six 
to thirteen little ones as soon as they are born, and 
there the blind, naked, almost shapeless atoms cling 
until they are large enough to run about. At birth 
the tiny creatures are only about half an inch long, 
not larger than a new-born mouse, and they weigh 
little more than a grain. 
main in the pouch, sleeping and growing, and safely 
hidden away they are, for no torture will compel the 
mother to open her pouch while the young are 
within it. Wherever. she goes, she must take her 
family with her.. In about five days they grow to be 
as large as a mouse, and gain their shape. Even 
when they are old enough to leave the pouch, they 
return to it whenever they are tired, frightened, or 
hungry. The poor little mother may indeed have to 
carry two families at a time, one litter of sucklings 
in the pouch, and another the size of rats on her 
back, where they cling by winding their long tails 
around hers. 

The opossum makes its nest of dry grass in some 
hollow tree or in a crotch among the branches. 
Here it hides by day, and by night it forages for 
mice, lizards, insects, nuts, fruits, and berries, or 
birds’ eggs and young birds, or ravages some garden 
or farmyard for corn or poultry. One might think, 
perhaps, that the opossum was a nuisance to farmers, 
but it is said that probably, on the whole, it de- 
stroys more noxious animals and vegetables than 
useful ones. It is “the natural enemy of the co‘ton 
rat, a destructive rodent living in vast numbers in 
the seaboard marshes of the Southern States.” 

The nearest relatives of the Virginia opossum are 
the Florida opossum, a smaller species, and the 
Texas opossum, which has a longer tail than either 
of the others. There are other opossums in the 
southern part of North America, and also many 
species in South America, and in ancient times there 
was one in Europe, but none are found to-day out- 
side the American continent, and for all other ani- 
mals related to them we must cross the Pacific ocean 
to Australia. 

With the exception of some bats, a rat, and the 
dingo, a kind of dog, Australian quadrupeds are 
very different from those of all other parts of the 
world, Over the rest of the earth wild animals in- 
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clude flesh-eaters, insect-eaters, gnawers, ant-eaters, 
hoofed animals, etc., but in Australia there are only 
pouched animals, or marsupials. Among the marsu- 
pials, however, are found the different classcs that 
exist among other mammals, such as flesh-caters, 
rodents, and insect-eaters. — 

Every one associates the kangaroo with Australia, 
but many other animals of that strange continent we 
scarcely know even by name. One of the burrowers, 


for example, is the wombat, a thick, short-bodied - 


creature with teeth like the rodents. It is gentle in 
confinement, liking to be held in one’s lap for its 
nap, and allowing children to pull it and carry it 
about. 

The phalangers belong to the Australian rodents. 
They remind one of flying squirrels, as they have 
the same sort of an expansion of the skin that en- 
ables such squirrels to take their flying leaps. Like 
the opossum they have the prehensile tail, and a 
thumb on the hind foot, and the female has the 
pouch. But another peculiarity of the hind feet is 
that the two toes next to the thumb are much 
smaller tham the two outer ones, and are closely 
joined together by skin. These remarkable animals 
live in trees and feed on buds, leaves, and fruits. 

There are also beasts of prey, cruel and blood- 
thirsty as our weasel and marten. Most of them, like 
the wolf and fox, have no great toe. The largest of 
this group is the Tasmanian wolf, found only on the 
island from which it takes its name.: 

Among Australian insect-eaters are the bandicoots, 
larger than a hare. These have the hind limbs 
longer than the fore limbs, and the great toe nothing 
but a small tubercle. Moreover, while the second 
and third toes are tiny and wholly united by a fold 
of skin, the other two, especially the fourth, are 
greatly enlarged. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XXIV.) 


, OUTLINE STUDIES. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
_ Born, New York, April 3, 1783. 

United States Minister to Spain, 1842-6. 
Died, Tarrytown, N. Y., November 28, 1859. 
The Revolutionary cause had triumphed, and the 

last of the defeated British forces had just sailed 
from New York, when Irving was born. His 
mother had been so enthusiastically impressed by 
Washington’s character and career, that she gave 
her infant son his name. 

As a youth, Irving came to know the myriad 
Indian and Dutch legends and facts connected with 
the Hudson river. Having a very retentive memory, 
these facts and legends became the warp and woof 
of his writings when he entered upon his literary 
work, 

Tis earliest effort was called “Salmagundi,”—a 
miscellany filled with humorous and satirical com- 
ment on scenes in and about New York. Then he 
prepared “The Knickerbocker History of New 
York,” which was full of droll sketches of Dutch 
characters of which the city of that time was so full. 

Early in his literary career, he went to Englana, 
whither his fame as an interesting writer had pre- 
ceded him. He remained there seventeen years. 
His polished manners gained him entrance to 
British social circles. He had the good sense to ab- 
stain from criticising Englishmen. He was soon ad- 
mitted to the literary coteries, and among his friends 
were Campbell, Jeffrey, Moore, and Scott. The last- 
named introduced him to Murray—the famous pub- 
lisher. 

In “The Sketch Book” is a charming description 
of an English Christmas, full of appreciative allu- 
sions to British domestic life, and according to Pro- 
fessor Trent, “not only revealed the true England to 
Ameriea, but also revealed to England not a little of 
her own charm.” “Bracebridge Hall”—suggested 
to him by Tom Moore—is a picturesque sketch of 
British country life. 

“The Sketch Book” was sent over from Engla 
—where it was written—to America for publication 
in 1819, It won immediate and wide-spread favor. 
Its first part contained “Rip Van Winkle,” a story 
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BURNS MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


BY MARY V. MUSTARD. 


On the wall in front of the pupils hang a portrait ot 
the poet. On the blackboard below write:— 
ROBERT BURNS. 
January 25, 1759—July 21, 1796. 
Near Ayr. Near Dumfries. 

On the left side of the room, on the blackboard, in a 
scroll, print: “Tam O’Shanter,” “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” “Brigs of Ayr,” “Hallowe'en,” “Scots Wha Hae,” 
“Twa Dogs,” “Jolly Beggars,” “Liberty.” On the right 

_Side of the room, print in fancy letters: — 
“O, wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 

On a small stand in front of the pupils, or on the in- 
strument, place a bust of Burns. In opening the exer- 
cises, the school may sing.— 

1. “The Highland Laddie.” 

Promptly at the close of the song a pupil may rise and 
recite the following from Holmes:— 

“His birthday,—nay, we need not speak 
The name each heart is beating,— 

Each glistening eye and flushing cheek 
In light and flame repeating! 


“We praise him not for gifts divine, 
His muse was born of woman,— 
His manhood breathes in every line,— 

Was ever heart more human? 


“We love him, praise him, just for this: 
In every form and feature, 

Through wealth and want, through woe and bliss, 
He saw his fellow-creature! 


“T fling my pebble on the cairn 
Of him, though dead, undying; 

Sweet nature’s nursling, bonniest bairn 
Beneath her daisies lying.” 

3. Robert Burns was born January 25, 1759, near the 
banks of the Doon, about two miles from Ayr. He was 
the oldest of seven children. 

4. A pupil may read the description of the room in 
which Burns was born, from “A Burns Pilgrimage,” in 
Century, September, _383. 

5. The following poem is said to commemorate the 
incident referred to in the preceding description. (Re- 
cite four stanzas (omitting chorus) of “Rantin’, Rorin’ 
Robin.”’) 

6. The father of Robert Burns was from northern 
Scotland, and was a man of broad experience. To him, 
probably, more than to any one eise his son owed his 
wisdom. 

7. Our poet’s opportunities for obtaining an educa- 
tion were extremely meagre, though he learned readily, 
and at the age of eleven was a critic in grammar. The 
earliest composition that he took pleasure in was the 
“Vision of Mirza,” which he found in one of his school- 
books. The first books that he ever read were the life 
of Hannibal and the “History of Sir William Wallace,” 
which, he says, gave him more pleasure than any two 
books he ever read afterward. 

8. At the age of nineteen, he attended a noted school, 
some distance from his home, where he studied mensur- 
ation, surveying, dialing, etc., making great progress; 
but he made greater progress in the knowleage of man- 
kind. He returned from this school much improved. 

%. When he was about twenty-three his father died, 
leaving the family in poor circumstances. Robert and 
his brother rented a neighboring farm, which proved far 
from being a prosperous undertaking; but they suc- 
ceeded in keeping the family together. 

10. Song—“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” (by school). 

11. Burns began verse-making before he was sixteen; 
but, as he never wrote anything, few of these early pro- 
ductions have been preserved. The oldest of his printed 
pieces is “Winter,” a dirge. (Recite first stanza.) 

12. The following stanzas are from one of his earl- 
iest poems given to the public. It was occasioned by a 
dispute between two clergymen, Moodie and Russel, who 
lived near Kilmarnock. (Recite first three stanzas of 
“The Twa Herds.’’) 

13. His first collection of poems was published in 
1786; its reception was so highly favorable that he went 

‘to Edinburgh and issued a new edition. The profits of 
these publications were considerable. 

14. In 1788 Burns married Jean Armour, and pur- 
chased the farm at Ellisburg near Dumfries on the Nith. 
Of the last he writes: — 

How lovely with thy fruitful vales, 
Where spreading hawthorns gaily bloom! 
How sweetly wind thy sloping dales 
Where lambkins wanton thro’ the broom. 


{Continued on page 439.) 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


MORE FAST BIRD FLIGHTS. 


The other day, we made allusion to the swift flight 
of the storks between Budapest, in Hungary, and Lahore, 
in India, 2,500 miles in twenty-four hours. But there is 
conclusive evidence that, in one unbroken night flight, 
the European bird known as the Northern Bluethroat 
passes from Central Africa to the North Sea, or German 
Ocean, a distance of 1,600 miles, in nine hours, which 
would be at the rate of nearly 180 miles an’ hour. 

ETHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


Mr. John Reed Swanton, one of the former curators of 
the Peabody Museum in Cambridge, Mass., is about to 
go to Alaska to study the habits and customs of the In- 
dians of that territory. He has already done consider- 
able service in investigating the Spanish settlements of 
the United States, in New Mexico, Arizona, and Califor- 
nia. His experience already gained will be of value to 
him in his study of the Alaskan natives. 


ANOTHER CUBAN TREATY. 


When the United States had freed Cuba from Spanish 
dominion, the Isle of Pines was ceded to the Americans. 
But by a recent treaty, the Americans have given this 
island back to Cuba, in exchange for some coaling and 
naval stations—Guantanomo and other places—on Cuba 
itself.. As several Americans had settled on the Isle of 
Pines, the treaty specially declares that their property 
rights shall be safe-guarded, and that they shall be sub- 
ject only to such laws as are applicable to other for- 
eigners resident there. 

ROYALTY VISITING. 

Not only do the monarchs of Europe visit each other, 
but the practice seems to be copied in the far away South 
Pacific. The Queen of Manitia, Cook’s Islands, with 130 
of her relatives, has been visiting the Queen of Tahiti, 
Society Islands. The royal arrival was greeted with 
every element of barbaric splendor and joy. There 
were continued hula hula chants and dances—whatever 
they are: and the dancers were accompanied by the beat- 
ing of native drums, which are made of hollow logs with 
the ends covered with shark’s skin. 

COOLIE LABOR FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


A serious problem in the rich mining districts of the 
Transvaal is how to secure laborers for the gold dig- 
gings. The natives are too indolent to be relied upon. 
There has been almost a panic in Johannesburg. It is 
now being seriously debated to import Chinese coolies 
for the Transvaal, as was done for the sugar plantations 
of Hawaii. It is thought that China would not object to 
such a scheme, as it would tend to relieve the over pop- 
ulation of her southern provinces, and would thus prove 
a sort of safety-valve for her. 

SETTLERS LEAVING AUSTRALIA. 


A London paper says that the departures of settlers 
from New South Wales and Victoria, Australia, are 
steadily on the increase. Numbers of settlers are going 
to Canada, South Afriea, and back to England. This is 
most discouraging to Australia, for it really needs pop- 
ulation. That island continent has an area of 3,000,000 
square miles, being only a little smaller than the United 
States. But she has only 3,750,000 in her population, 
while the United States has 75,000,000. The cause of the 
large emigration is said to be the troubles produced by 
the unsatisfactory labor problems. If this is true, the 
future of Australia is not as promising as its friends 


could wish. 
THE SLEEPING SICKNESS. 

A very singular as well as terrible illness carries off 
thousands of the natives of Uganda, and other parts of 
Africa. The peculiarity of the disease is that the victim 
is smitten with a sleep that knows no waking. Some 
British physicians have been investigating the malady, 
and they think it comes from the poisonous bite of the 
tsetse fly. This fly is very abundant in Zululand, and 
its bite is deadly to oxen and horses there. In Uganda, 
the fatal effects come to men as well as to animals. A 
warfare there must be opened on the tsetse, as here we 
make war on the mosquito as a dangerous as well as an 


annoying insect. 
RESCUE OF EXPLORERS. 


Some time ago an exploring party, under Dr. Nor- 
denskjold, sailed from Sweden for the Antarctic Ocean. 
When near South Shetland, the expedition first met the 
giant icebergs, that afterwards completely crushed their 
vessel. [t was feared that all the party were lost. But 
the glad news came recently from Buenos Ayres that 
they had been rescued by an Argentine gunboat, which 
found them on Louis Philippe island. A French vessel 
was about to go in search of them, but when it heard of 
iheir safety, it changed its destination to Graham’s is- 
land, where it will engage in scientific researches. The 
president of Argentina cabled the news of the safety of 
the expedition to King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, 
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Wishes for a Merry Christmas! 


Tell your friends that a paper that comes each 
week is vastly more interesting and valuable than 
a monthly. 


No school, no teacher can raise or influence all! 
children alike. ‘The success is the sum total of up- 
lifting forces. 


Good teaching of literature develops appreciation 
of, if not a love for, the intricate works of some real 
master in prose or poetry. 


The virtue of knowledge is not what there is of 
it, nor how much there is of it, but how we got it, 
and what we can do with it. 


The “Volume of Proceedings” of the Boston 
meeting is being shipped at the rate of 1,000 a day. 
It is a great volume and a large edition. 

The author of a_ widely-used good arithmetic 
does vastly more for humanity than the author of 
the “Heavenly Twins,” and yet teachers crave every 
line of gossip about the latter, and scorn the idea of 
being interested in the former. Pity ’tis, ’tis true. 


Socrates was probably the greatest teacher aside 
from the Great Teacher, but he did not talk about 
how he did it, nor about how he was going to do it. 
He did it, and we hear how he did by studying his 
method and not what he said about it—for he didn’t 
say it. 

Guard well your teaching of physiology that’ you 
do not allow children to anticipate physical ills. A 


little knowledge of one’s system is liable to lead to 
undue thought upon one-s self, with no end of worth- 
less prophesying, which is as foolish, and as dis- 
tasteful to others, as prophesying on the weather. 


You cannot hold the school responsible for not 
undoing what the home does by way of mischie{ for 
the child, nor for doing what the home leaves un- 
done: The school has its work to do and it is doing 
it as well as any American institution is doing the 
work assigned it. But it cannot do also the work of 
the home and church. 


N. E. A, SALARY COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed at the Boston mecting 
of the N. K. A. on the study of the conditions under 
which teachers work had ‘ts first meeting in Wash- 
ington, December 13. Charles H. Berrill, expert 
statistician, has been employed. Anna Tolman 
Smith of the United States bureau of education is 
invaluable, but, of course, the one great element. of 
good luck in connection with this committee is the 
chairman—Colonel Carroll D. Wright—whose cast 
of mind, directive energy, expert experience, and 
publie confidence make his leadership invaluable. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES. 


Among the notable features of the new Journal 

ef Education for 1904 will be important geograph- 
ical pictures, carefully selected, well printed, help- 
ful alike to pupils and teachérs. — 
_ Already we have under way the “Geography, of 
the Day,” which is the most up-to-date matter avail- 
able for school use along this line. This will now be 
supplemented by pictures on geography. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DE- 


LIGHT. 


The “Authors’ Number” of the Journal of Edu- 
cation—-November 26—has brought us more appre- 
ciative comments than any issue in seventeen years, 
except the famous “Convention Number” of last 
summer. The demand is general for much more at- 
tention, not biographical, but sketchy, to men and 
women who are genuinely delightful writers. The 
editor of the Journal of Education has found his 
new lecture on “Authors Who are a Present De- 
light” one cf the most popular he has had, and there 
have been numerous requests for a series of articles 
along the same line. This will be given the next 
six months, and will add materially to the attraction 
of the weekly visits of the Journal of Education. 


NEW YORK ARRANGEMENTS. 

In the elaboration of our plans, we have arranged 
for new, adequate, and acceptable correspondence 
for New York city and vicinity, as well as for new 
business enlargement there. While New York city 
has long since passed the educational crisis, and is 
clearly in the lead, there is still much important and 
interesting news weekly, and much to be written re- 
garding the enlarged opportunities and develop- 
ments, which the Journal of Education will present 
more and more fully as the weeks go by. We be- 
speak the assistance of our readers in maintaining 
the interest, and in perfecting the details of news 
gathering. 


TEACHING GOOD MANNERS. 

In no single phase of school life is there greater 
interest, in school and ont, than in the teaching of 
manners and morals. The public schools must give 
attention to this matter as they have never done, in 
the past. This demand is universal and intense. 
It must be met. In order that we may do as much 
for this great advance movement as we have done 
for the salary question, we shall present a series of 
articles on this subject, beginning early in January. 
They will give by far the most practical and impor 


tant treatment the subject has received,.and these 
articles will in themselves be one of the most notable 
features ever presented in an educational publica- 
tion. 


MODERN METHODS IN MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING. 


No subject in the colleges, high schools, and in 
many eighth grade classes, is of such interest at this 
time as the Modern Methods in Modern Language 
Teaching. In college visitation I find this the most 


prominent topic of general interest in college circles. 


‘The time to present any subject in a wide-awake 
pwhlication is the time when it is “in the air,” and 
the only way to make any treatment of even a 
timely topic impressive is to concentrate energy 
upon it for.many issues. To meet the present-day 
interest in the subject we have arranged with Pro- 
fessor Arthur W. Jones of Miami University, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Modern Language-association, for 
a series of articles, and with other leaders for special 
articles upon the subject. This will be by far the 
most important emphasis given this subject. 


CHICAGO. 


Circumstances wholly unexpected make Chicago 
the most promising field for educational journalism 
in the country, and the Journal of Education bids 
fair to get its share of this phase of prosperity. Be- 
cause of the conditions the editor of the Journal of 
Education will be in Chicago about once a month, 
and will have bi-weekly editorials or editorial corre- 
spondence on the educational situation in Chicago 
and vicinity. The business office of the Journal of 
Kdueation has special inducements to offer for sub- 
scriptions in this territory, of which information 
can be had by addressing: Subscription Department 
of Journal of Education, 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 

Many who are not now subscribers will receive this 
issue of the paper, and they are invited to send for 
special Chicago inducements, and also to send list of 
names to whom we can send sample copies of the 


paper. 
THE CHICAGO SITUATION. 


(hicago has certainly the most interesting situa- 
tion of any city in the country. It will be worth 
while to keep informed on what is doing there, edu- 
cationally, for the next year or two. No one can 
know to-day what the outcome will be. The most 
that any one can do is to study the situation from 
time to time and report upon it. With this in mind, 
the editor of the Journal of Education, who has 
studied at short range the emergency situations in 
every important city in the country for the past 
seventeen years, will devote all the time necessary in 
order to keep in touch with the changing scenes, and 
to this end he has already arranged to be in Chicago 
about once a month so long as the tension continues, 
and will have at least bi-weekly editorials or edito- 
rial correspondence upon conditions in Chicago and 
vicinity. 

Whatever the future may bring forth, there is no 
yainsaying the fact that in the past four years the 
teachers of Chicago have wielded a greater influence 
than has ever before been wielded by teachers as a 
class, that women teachers have had a proportionate 
influence hitherto unknown, that the tangible results 
of their effort are unprecedented. 

Despite all this the end is not yet. There has 
been no lining up of the forces of the social, pro- 
fessional, and financial activities which justify any 
confident prediction of the to-morrow of any phase 
of the educational situation in Chicago. Whatever 
the outeome, every teacher in the country will be 
interested in the situation. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL BOAKD. 


For the first time in many years the Boston school 
board will be in the hands of men and women 
elected by the Democrats on a strictly party vote. 
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This year they elected the full eight members which, 
with those already in sympathy with them, gives a 
working majority of twenty-four members. « It is the 
first complete defeat of the Public School Associa- 
ition, and was not unexpected. Mrs. Julia B. Duff 
received by far the largest vote of all the candidates, 
verifying the adage that “all the world likes a 
fighter.” No man or woman has ever had equal luck 
in choosing issues in which the rank and file of the 
Boston people believe. ‘There is much speculation as 
to how the new board will use its great power. It 
will be easy for the board to reign for ten years. It 
will not ‘be difficult for it to lose its power within 
two years. 

One fact has been clearly demonstrated, that the 
most popular issue one can make is the enlargement 
of the scope of the normal school, and that the one 
fatal ‘blunder is to oppose normal school progress. 
‘The two immediate elements of defeat were, first, the 
utter demoralization of the Republican municipal 
campaign, which largely resulted from the nomina- 
tion of a disreputable colored man for street com- 
missioner, and failure to endorse the Public School 
Association ticket. These and kindred blunders gave 
Mayor Collins a majority of 26,000, and no school 
board ticket could overcome that handicap. The 
wonder is that with 26,000 against them they could 
come within 8,000 of winning. 


‘ THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


According to the arrangement which was made at 
the extra session of Congress, the Senate voted on 
the Cuban reciprocity bill December 16. The bill 
passed by a vote of 57 to 18. The Senate Demo- 
crats had agreed ‘not to offer any amendments, and 
to leave Democratic senators free to vote as they 


pleased. Nine Democratic senators, imcluding Mr. 


Gorman, voted with the majority, and only one Re- 


publican, Mr. Bard of California, voted against it. 
When the United States in the spring of 1901 prac- 
tically insisted that Cuba should adopt as a part of 
its constitution the Platt amendment, which gave 
the United States virtual control of the foreign and 
fiscal relations of Cuba, and also naval coaling sta- 
tions, the inducement ‘which President McKinley 
offered was reciprocal trade concessions. President 
McKinley pressed the matter upon Congress, and 
President Roosevelt has done the same, but it has 
taken Congress two years and a half to redeem the 
pledges then made. . 

* * * 


The United States Supreme Court began its hear- 
ing of the famous suit against the Northern Securi- 
ties company on the 14th. This suit, it will be re- 
membered, involves the validity of the “merger” of 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern railroads, 
which had been competing lines, but through the 
transfer of their stock to the Northern Securities 
company as a holding company had been put under 
one control. The United States gvernment, which 
brings this suit, holds that the transaction is a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which ex- 
pressly forbids any “contract, combination in the 
form of trust or other, or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade.” The Circuit Court of Appeals at St. Paul 
last April, the four judges concurring, decided in 
favor of the government. From this decision the 
appeal was taken which the Supreme Court has just 
heard. 


* * 

The crucial point is whether it is necessary to 
prove the enforcement of unreasonable rates, or 
transactions actually in restraint of trade. The Cir- 
cuit Court held that any agreement between com- 
peting roads requiring them to act im concert in 
fixing rates and restricting the right of any one to 
fix its own rates, was a contract in restraint of trade 
in that it tends to prevent competition; and that it 
makes no difference whether the rate fixed is reason- 
able or unreasonable, the vice of such a contract 
being that it confers the power to establish unreason- 
able rates and restrains commerce by placing ob- 
stacles in the way of free competition. The court 
even went further and declared that, though the 
virtual consolidation might be beneficial to the pub- 


lic rather than harmful, its motives laudable and 
unselfish, and the end in view the protection of great 
interests or the accomplishment of great designs, it 
was nevertheless a violation of the Act. The effect 
of a decision of the Supreme Court sustaining this 
view would be far-reaching. . 

There continue to be reports of an intention on 
the part of Colombia to make a military demonstra- 
tion for the coercion of the republic of Panama, and 
there are persistent rumors of the movement of 
Colombian troops toward the isthmus. The difficul- 
ties in the way of such an enterprise, are, however, 


nearly insuperable, because’ there can be no move-: 


ment of troops by water without coming into colli- 
sion with the American war vessels; while the land 
route, though not absolutely impassable, is so nearly 
so that the difference is not worth reckoning. To 
meet such movements, if they should be made, the 
United States will land marines and send soldiers if 
necessary. Meanwhile the provisional government 
of Panama is strengthening its position politically by 
ordering elections and directing the meeting of a 
convention next month to frame a constitution and 
enact laws. 
* * * 

At the initiative of Senator Gorman, the Demo- 
cratic senators have adopted a resolution providing 
that the Democrats shall vote solidly on any meas- 
ure as directed by a two-thirds vote of the caucus, 
unless absolved from such action by express instruc- 
tions from their legislatures. The Democratic sen- 
ators also voted, 13 to 11, with seven absentees, to 
make opposition to the Panama treaty a party meas- 
ure. This vote regarding the treaty falls consider- 
ably short of the two-thirds required under the other 
vote to make caucus action binding, but it indicates 
a strong disposition on the Democratic side to defeat 
the treaty. The intense desire in the South to have 
the canal built will operate, however, to restrain op- 
position on the part of senators from that section. 
It is to be noticed that the senators who opposed the 
proposition to vote against the treaty were from 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas. ‘'T’o ratify the treaty it will be 
only necessary to ‘have three or four Democratic 
votes, and it seems improbable that the Democratic 
vote can he so solidified against the treaty even by 
caucus action as to prevent the needed number of 
Democrats from voting to ratify. 

* * * 

The Republican National Committee has decided 
to hold next year’s National Convention in Chicago, 
June 21st. On the surface, at all events, harmony 
characterized all the proceedings of the committee. 
The members of the committee expressed themselves 
with practical unanimity in favor of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination. There was no manifestation of a drift 
toward Senator Hanna. ‘The senator remains chair- 
men of the committee, although it is intimated that 
his health will not permit him to carry on the active 
work of the campaign; and the actual chairman, at 
least after the campaign opens, will probably be ex- 
Governor Crane of Massachusetts. Perry S. Heath 
did not present his resignation as secretary, as some 
had hoped that he might, but he will probably dis- 
appear from view later. There is talk among the 
Democrats of calling their convention before that of 
the Republicans, but such action is contrary to a'l 
precedents, and is not likely to be taken. 

* * 

Some agitation has been caused by the course of 
a judge at Chicago in imposing a fine of one thou- 
sand dollars on Franklin Union No. 4, Press Feeders, 
for contempt of court and illegal acts in interfering 
with the business or employees of ten printing firms. 
In the course of the strike which led up to this ac- 
tion there were numerous assaults and at least one 
murder, but the proceedings did not vary greatly 
from those which have attended many strikes in 
Chicago and elsewhere. The novel thing is the deal- 
ing with the offence not as one of individuals, but of 
an organization. This is the first time that a union 
in this country has been fined as a corporation. The 
case was immediately appealed and the decision of 
the higher courts will be awaited with keen interes*. 


SALARY STUDIES.—(XIL) 


[Continued from page 432.] 


teaching in those 7,000 hours? Every minute taught 
stands for an hour of life. Compare, then, the 
strong and the weak use of that minute; compare 
the use thereof by a teacher every way equal to the 
best work with the reverse. What are the facts? 
There are 8,000,000 children in the United States 
who receive less than 5,000 hours teaching by those 
who receive less than fifty cents a day for teaching. 
On this quantity and quality of school training they 
are likely to live a third of a million wakeful hours. 
There are 3,000,000 more who are taught less than 
6,000 hours, by those receiving less than $1.00 a day, 
and 3,000,000 more by those who receive less than 
$1.50 a day, and are taught less than 7,000 hours. 

There are nine million children in the United 
States receiving their instruction where every minute 
is liable to stand for an hour of life, at the hands of 
teachers who receive fifty cents, $1.00, or $1.50 a day. 
What does this signify?: No American trust, no 
large agricultural or industrial interest would allow 
its machinery, tools, land, or stock to receive the 
same relative neglect and abuse that the United 
States permits to disgrace the brains and character 
of its educational plant. Again, 19-20 of the teach- 
ers in the schools of the United States, if they are 
equal to their job, could get fifty per cent. more in 
some other honorable occupation,.trade, or calling. 
The nurse, the dressmaker, .the milliner, the type- 
writer, or book-keeper spends little time or money 
in preparation for an employment which pays twice 
as much as is received by four-fifths of the women 
teachers in elementary and rural schools, and none 
of these women are called upon to expend any appre- 
ciable amount upon maintaining the social standing 
or relative rank in her business; whereas a teacher, 
who has spent four years in getting ready for her 
position, cannot maintain it as she ought without 
expending ten per cent., as she would not need to do 
if in the other employments. An _ exceptionally 
bright and successful woman teacher in a city of 
25,000, who for six years taught for $1.25 a day and 
spent $25 a year on the average for professional 
books, papers, and pictures for her professional and 
school life, this winter, in three months, equipped 
herself for typewriting, and at once entered the em- 
ployment of a good firm at $2.00 a day, with an early 
assurance of a raise to $2.50, and later to $3.00. 
There is less wear and tear than in the care of fifty 
children, with ne anxiety as to the parents and of 
school officials. She merely has to do her work 
skillfully and mind her own business. There is 
something radically wrong in public sentiment as 
regards the basis of teachers’ salaries. There is rank 
hypocrisy in much that is said and written about 
getting ready to do good work and the salary will 
take care of itself. There is not one man or woman 
in all that crowd who is doing more to tone up the 
quality of teaching and character of teachers than 
those of us who are working in season and out of sea- 
gon to secure better conditions in which good teach- 
ers can live and work. 

I believe the time has come when we want to 
grapple close-handed with those people who pretend 
that we are belittling the cause of education when 
we magnify the necessity of having the salary of the 
teachers of this country put where they can do as 
good work and get as good results as ought to be 
gotten out of the schools of this country. There is 
no greater mission that any man could have to-day 
in the educational life of America, than this phase 
of the work. 

T rejoice in the privilege of having come-here to 
see and hear the head of this great Central high 
school of yours standing upon this platform, ringing 
out words that will go up and down this broad land. 
Unfortunately, most of the opposition to the crusade 
for higher salaries for our teachers comes from those 
at the head of institutions who have good salaries 
themselves, and do not see the need of it. And it is 
refreshing to find one man whe occupies the highest 
position in the teaching force of your city stand as 
your leader, for that fact will ring out, until it will 
be understood that Philadelphia has as the principal 
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of her Central high school, one who is leading the 
rank and file of the teachers out into that which they 
ought to have, in order that they may do the best 
for the children of this city. 

And, finally, that upon which neither of us have 
thus far touched, but that which has at this moment 
more significance than any other. I know some one 
will say to-night, “Mr. Winship pleaded for teachers 
to go out into typewriting.” Yes, I do, unless they 
will treat you as well as they treat typewriters. In 
the past there have been no openings for women equal 
to the opening of the schoolroom. That is not to be 
true in the near future. There will be a dearth of 
teachers in every city in the land, unless young peo- 
ple are tempted into the teaching profession. ‘They 
are not going there in the future because there is 

‘nowhere else to go. They will only go there because 
they are treated as well financially in the teaching 
profession as they are treated anywhere else. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—( XXIV.) 
[Continued from page 435. | 


that has held its reputation not only by its own 
merits, but by having been made the chief play in 
the repertoire of Joseph -Jefferson—the famous 
actor. 
Irving’s long residence abroad led some of his 
American friends to think him lacking in loyalty to 
his native land. They expressed their fear of his 
becoming anglicized. But Irving loved America, 
and upon his return there it was seen how ground- 
less their fear had been. His welcome by his friends 
was as gracious as it was grand. 

“The Tales of a Traveller” appeared in 1824, but 
it does not show the author at his best. Still, apart 
from the wildness of some of its stories that tax the 
reader’s imagination to the utmost, it has decided 
merits that have been widely recognized. 

It was also during his residence abroad that he 
prepared the three volumes that are related to Span- 
ish history: “Life of Columbus” (1828), “The Con- 
quest of Granada” (1829), and “The Alhambra” 
(1832). His royalty on these books was $18,000. 
The two last-named volumes have won the largest 
popularity. 

In 1832, after a service of three years as Secretary 
of Legation in London, he returned to America. 
After an extended ramble through the far West, he 
settled down at Tarrytown on the Hudson. This 
neighborhood had always had a peculiar fascination 
for him. He bought a little Dutch cottage, and con- 
ferred upon it the pretty and pleasant name of 
“Sunnyside.” He made of it and its surroundings an 
idyllic residence, as thousands of visitors to it to-day 
are not slow to bear witness. 

Three strongly American books were produced 
upon his return: “A Tour on the Prairies”; 
“Astoria”—a story of the fur-trading post in Oregon 
maintained by and named after John Jacob Astor— 
and “Adventures of Captain Bonneville”—its se-nes 
connected with the explorations of Lewis and Clark 
about the headwaters of the Missouri. In this last- 
named book is a description of the Crow country by 
a Crow Indian, as beautiful as anything in our liter- 
ature. 

In 1842, Irving was appointed United States min- 
ister to the Spanish court, for which post he was 
eminently fitted by his former studies of that coun- 
try, and ‘by the Spanish gratification over his pub- 
lications. 

On this appointment, Dickens wrote him thus: 
“Wherever you go, God bless you! What pleasure I 
have had in seeing you and talking with you, I will 
not attempt to say. I shall never forget it as long 
as I live. What would I give if we could have a 
quiet walk together! Spain is a lazy place, and its 
climate an indolent one. But if you ever have 
leisure under its sunny skies to think of a man who 
loves you, and holds communion with your spirit 
oftener, perhaps, than any other person alive— 
leisure from listlessness, I mean—and will write to 
me in London, you will give me an inexpressible 
amount of pleasure.” 

Irving’s last work was a “Life of George Washing- 


ton.” He had just concluded the biography of this 
illustrious man after whom he was named, when on 
a beautiful Indian summer day—unusual in late 
November—he died quite suddenly. He was buried 
on the hill overlooking Sleepy Hollow, and the 
peaceful and majestic Hudson that he had loved so 
well. A tablet in his honor was placed in West- - 
minster Albbey. 

Irving was the first successful American man of 
letters. He was large-hearted and generous, and a 
great lover of children. Nothing gave him sincerer 
pleasure than gathering a group of children about 
him at Sunnyside, and joining heartily in their 
feast and frolics. Some of his best stories were for 
the little people, into whose life he entered so really 
and so graciously. 

As a sample of his picturesque style, and hi; 
simple English, the following brief extract from 
‘Dolph Heyliger” is given. Itis the story of a 
Dutch boy who lived in a haunted house, and who. 
found the old miser’s buried treasure. 

“Being now left to himself, he saw that all the 
doors and windows were fastened, and retired to rest 
on a mattress in one corner. By and by, he thought 
he heard a sound. He listened and distinctly heard 
a step on the great staircase. It approached 
solemnly and slowly,—tramp, tramp, tramp! The 
door which had been locked slowly swung open. 
The footsteps entered the room, but no one was to 
be seen! Dolph felt his heart beat against his ribs. 
He rubbed his eyes and stared about him, but noth- 
ing more happened to increase his alarm. His light 
gradually burnt down into the socket, and he fell 
asleep. When he awoke it was broad daylight; the 
sun was peering through the cracks. of the window- 
shutters, and the birds were singing merrily about 
the house. Dolph laughed, or tried to laugh, at all 
that had passed. But he resolved to keep watch 
again, to see if, perhaps, he had not been dreaming. 

“But no! The next night he heard the same solemn 
tramp, tramp, tramp! The door again swung open, 
and a strange looking figure stalked in. His hat was 
broad and slouched, with a feather trailing over one 
side. His iron-gray hair fell in thick masses on hi¥ 
neck. He hung his hat on a peg, sat down, and fixed 
his eyes on Dolph with an unmoving steady glare. 
Dolph’s teeth began to chatter, and his hair to rise 
on his head. How long he remained in this situation 
he could not tell. But at last a neighboring cock 
gave a loud, cheerful crow. At the sound the old 
man slowly rose and took his hat from the peg. The 
door slowly opened and closed after him. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp! Then all again was silent. Dolph 
listened and listened, but hearing nothing more, fell 
into a troubled sleep.” 
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Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


HIS series of spelling blanks, based on 

the authors’ “ Medial Writing Books,” 
presents all the advantages of the Medial 
writing system. 

Book No. 1 is provided with double ruling, 
and is intended for use in the lower grades. 
There is space for two columns of twenty 
words each. 

Book No. 2 is in every respect like the 
first book, except that it has a single ruling. 

Book No. 3 is intended for written spell- 
ing, together with written definitions and 
synonyms. A column is given for the writ- 
ten word, and is followed by.a much wider 
column in which the word may be defined or 
an illustrative sentence written. 

These blanks, which are believed to be 
unique, will be very valuable as an aid to the 
use of the dictionary in grammar grades. 
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TOO INQUISITIVE. 


Recently a lady traveling among the petrified trees in 
Yellowstone Park annoyed the guide by her repeated 
questions involving a repetition of his explanations. 
She would ask, “‘Are these real trees?” “Are the limbs 
real?” ete. 

At last the guide could bear it no longer, and, turning 
to her, said: ““Madam, these trees were real trees, and 
the trees are now petrified; these limbs were real limbs, 
and the limbs are now petrified; the bird on the petri- 
fied limb was a real bird, and is now petrified; and th 
petrified bird is singing a petrified song.” ¢ 

H, M. B. 


TEMPLE SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 


HIS series, entirely distinct from the well-known “ Temple Shakespeare,” is published in co- 


operation with Messrs. Jf. M. Dent & Co. of London. 
.use, and the editing has been done with this in view. 


It is intended especially for school 
The special features include a large-type 


text, carefully revised, a biographical sketch in each volume, a terse but full introduction, 
copious notes, and a thorough glossary. The full-page illustrations are by well-known artists. 


Just Published 
The Tempest 


Edited by Ovrenant Smeaton, M. A. 
With eight illustrations by Water 
Crane. 50c. net. 


Macbeth 


Edited by Georce Smirn, M. A., 
LL. D. 50c. net. 


Julius Caesar 


Richard I. 


Hamlet 


**In illustrations, binding, print, and introductions, 
(they) have impressed me very pleasantly.”—C. H. May- 
NADIER, Cambridge, Mass. 


** Admirably edited. The illustrated glossary 
is certainly a very effective and original feature.” — Mar- 
GARET Suerwoon, Wellesley, Mass. 


Ready in January 


Edited by F. Armirace Mor ey, 
L. 


As You Like It 
Edited by Masson. 
Edited by C. H. Scorr, M. A. 


Edited by Parren Wixson. 


To follow shortly 


The Merchant of Venice 
Edited by R. M’Wiriiam, M. A. 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Edited by? Rev. W. H. Frecksr, 
M.A., D.C. L. 

Henry V 
Edited by R. H. Casz, M. A., Lec- 
turer in University College, Liverpool. 


Othello. King Lear 


‘* The paper, type, and unusual iilustrations have produced 
a marvel of a text-book, and the introductions, rich notes, and 


glossary add their part.”— Exizanetn Hirsuriecp, Lafayette 
High School, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
** They are excellent editions in every respect.’ — Epw. 


8S. Hawes, High School, Fall River, Mass. 
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BURNS MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


|Continued from page 435. } 


15. Recitation—‘Honest Poverty” (by school). 

16. The rank of Burns among the poets of the ages. 
is not determined. The world is just beginning to ap- 
preciate him. Carlyle says the day is coming when he 
will be called the most gifted British soul of his century. 

17. His was a true poet soul, that saw beauty in the 

most common affairs of life; the real worth and noble- 
ness that may dwell under the rough exterior are dear to 
chis heart. This is seen in the sentiment, “The man’s the 
‘gowd for a’ that.” ; 
78. And not only man, but all that relates to man and 
nature is lovely in his sight: “The hoary hawthorn,” 
the “solitary curlew,” the “sad owl.” In the midst of his 
own sufferings his heart flows out to the “ourie cattle” 
‘and the “wee, helpless bird” in the story. 

19, I thought me on the ourie cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ wintry war; 

Or through the drift, deep lairing sprattle 
Beneath a scaur. 


Ilk hopping bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry month o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear the sing, 
What comes o’ thee? 
Where wilt thou cower thy chittering wing, 
And close thy ee? 


20. How-touching is the incident of the ‘““Wee sleekit, 
cow’rin’ tim-rous beastie’? turned out of her ‘wee bit 
housie.” (Recite first, fourth, fifth, and sixth stanzas of 
“To a Mouse.”’) 

21. Not even a daisy falls unnoticed under his plough- 
share. (Recite first four stanzas of “To a Daisy.’’) 

22. Song—“Banks 0O’Doon”’ (school). 

22. The variety of Burns’ subjects is wonderful. He 
has a song for every mood of a man’s heart, from the 
revelry in “Jolly Beggars,” to the sadness of “Mary in 
Heaven.” the comic in “Duncan Gray,” the patriotism in 
“Bannock Burn.” 

24. The last mentioned was composed while riding 
with a friend through a storm, when rain poured in tor- 
rents for three hours. Mr. Syme, the companion of 
Turns, noticed that he was absorbed in thought, and did 
not venture to disturb him. The following day he pro- 
duced “Robert Bruce’s Address to his Army,” a hymn 
unequaled in modern poetry. 

25. (School read the poem.) 

26. Burns possessed a remarkable ability to describe 
scenery from nature. One of his most beautiful poems 
illustrating this is “A Vision.” The poet is supposed 
to be musing at night on the banks of Cluden, near the 
ruins of an old abbey. 

27. (Recite six stanzas of “A Vision.”) 

28. For a picture of a Scottish peasant’s home, what 
is more beautiful than,— 

The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary o’er the moor his course does homeward 
bend. 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
Th’ expectant wee things, toddiin’, stacher thro’ 
To meet their dad, in flichter in noise an’ glee; 
His wee bit ingle blinkin’ bonnily, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wife’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does his weary, carking cares beguile, 
And make him quite forget his labor and his toil. 


29. No heart ever possessed a greater love for his 
country than that of Burns. “A tide of Scottish preju- 
dice,” he calls this feeling. He would gladly have done 
everything for his country, yet felt that he had done 
nothing. Shall we count what he did naught? “Let me 
make the songs of a people,” said Fletcher, “and you 
Shall make its laws.” 

30. Robert Burns died on the twenty-first of July, 
179€, at his home in Dumfries. He was lamented not 
merely by friends and neighbors, but by a whole coun- 
try. 

31. And not only is his name revered by Scottish 

people, but by all nations wherever the English language 
is spoken. His name is especially dear to America. 
32. He was five reet ten inches in height. His black, 
curling hair fell over a broad forehead, which indicated 
uncommon ability. His eyes were large, dark, and full 
of ardor. Carlyle says, “that he never saw such another 
eye in a human head,” though he had seen the most dis- 
lingnished men of his time. His face was well formed 
and interesting, 


33. The Dumfries statue of Robert Burns was un- 
veiled in April, 1881. “The statue is of Sicilian marble, 
and rests on a pedestal of gray stone five feet high. 
The poet is represented sitting easily on an old tree 
root, holding in his left hand a cluster of daisies. His 
face is turned toward the right shoulder, and the eyes 
gaze into the distance. Near by lie a collie dog, a broad 
bonnet, half covering a well-thumbed song-book, and a 
rustic flageolet. 

34. And now, as we end this short sketch of the life 
of the sweetest singer, we wonder—“does he think sadly, 
even in heaven, how differently he might have done by 
himself and by Earth, if Barth had done for him then a 
tithe of what it does now? Does he know it? Does he 
care? And does he listen, when, in lands he never saw, 
great poets sing of him in words simple and melodious 
as his own?” 

35. “ror now he haunts his native land 

As an immortal youth; his hand 
Guides every plow; 

He sits beside each ingle-nook, 

His voice is in each rushing brook, 
Each rustling bough. 


“His presence haunts this room to-night 
A form of mingled mist and light, 
From that far coast. : 
Welcome, beneath this roof of mine! 
Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost.” . 
36. Song—‘Auld Lang Syne” (school). 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Lothrop D. Higgin 

gan School, Clinton, Conn. ew Ginn t Co eT 

pp. Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

The laboratory is one of the grand educational attain- 
ments of the closing years of the century that has 
passed, but it is not an unmixed blessing. There is such 
a thing as overdoing the time, attention, and thought put 
into the laboratory in any secondary school, and it casts 
an unjust reflection upon the attainments in a school 
that is without laboratory equipment. The best anti- 
dote thus far is Higgins’ “Lessons in Physics,” which 
provides a thorough course in physics for schools which 
offer little or no laboratory work. Principles are ex- 
plained by references to common or familiar phenomena, 
rather than to set laboratory experiments. In fact, 
throughout the work the central aim has been to give 
the student an intimate knowledge of the physical mani- 
festations that are most commonly met in our daily ex- 
perience. Commercial and industrial uses of the vari- 
ous principles are mentioned and discussed in connec- 
tion with the principles themselves. 

The author has taken great pains- to secure simplicity 
and clearness of expression; facts are explained, so that 
the pupil is led to think them through, and thus to fix 
them in mind. In arranging the material, attention is 
paid to developing a logical succession of ideas, rather 
than to collecting a mass of facts and theories. Tech- 
nical words are in most cases defined when they first 
appear. For words which are not thus explained, a 
glossary is appended to the text. 

As a whole, this is a text-book designed to present 
without required laboratory work a comprehensive view 
of the subject of physics in a manner which will be in- 
teresting and, at the same time, strictly accurate. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC. By David M. 
Sensenig, M. S., and Robert F. Anderson, A. M., In- 
structors in Mathematics, State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. New York and Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. Illustrated. 262 pp. Introductory price, 40 
cents. 

There is always a sense of satisfaction when a common 
school book appears that is prepared by normal school 
teachers. All too few successful school books have come 
from their pen. The West Chester School has long had 
a high scholarly standing, and some books have come 
from its faculty, and the three-book series of arith- 
metics, which begins with “An Introductory Arith- 
metic,’ has the high merit to be expected. 

It is inductive in method and carefully graded. It 
gives the pupil an intelligent understanding of processes 
and abundant practice in operations. 

The inductive method is admirably worked out in the 
teaching of fundamental principles and operations. 
Rules are discovered and explained before they are given 
concretely. The multiplication table is developed in an 
original and effective way; the pupils are given practice 
in multiplying the different combinations, then find for 
themselves the products of numbers from 1 to 12 suc- 
cessively. 

Its practical, business-like tone is one of the strong 
points of the book. The problems are clear and sen- 
sible, and deal with common transactions such as chil- 
dren are familiar with or must meet in later life. That 
current prices are used in the problems is one of the 
little things that up-to-date teachers appreciate. Per- 
centage, interest, and simple business papers are treated 
in a way that gives a foundation of business knowledge. 
It is independent of precedents, but it does not contain 
untried novelties. In eliminating non-essentials and in- 
troducing new features, the authors have been guided 
by long experience in the classroom. 

SPECIAL METHOD IN HISTORY. By Charles A. Mc- 
Murry, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 290 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


To those who know the other works by Dr. Charles 
A. McMurry, nothing need be added regarding this book 


Ready January 1, 1904. 


The Southworth-Stone Arithmeties. By Gor- 
pon A. SouTHworTkK, Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerville, Mass., and JouHn C. Stone, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics, the Michigan State 
Normal College. No teacher should change arith- 
metics until these books have been examined. 


Professor Stone’s Monograph on the teaching of arith- 
metic (just published) will be sent on application. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 


Boston New York Chicago 


but to announce the title; to those who do not know the 
others it would be impracticable to attempt any ade- 
quate elucidation of his plan. He has a “general 
method” applicable to teaching in general, and has 
worked out a “special method” for each branch. 
Whether or not it is valuable to you will depend upon 
whether or not you care to follow the method which he 
applies to the teaching of a complete outline of a course 
of study in history for the grades below the high school. 
His books have much of theory, some facts, elaborate 
outlines, and definite grading. Time alone can develop 
whether or not he is large enough to have elaborated a 
scheme in each subject under the inspiration of his Ger- 
man -master to be a force in American school~ life 
through this agency. Any opinion as to this would be 
presumptuous. No egotism is greater than that which 
assumes to pass judgment in such a case. It is interest- 
ing to find a man who has the courage to tell the schovls 
of America just how every branch should be taught in 
every detail in order to be “complete.” Time will pass 
upon this courage and say “he was a master,” or “his 
conceit was colossal.” 

There is certainly nothing cranky or faddish in» Dr. 
MecMurry’s assumption. He has a conviction that he 
knows how all these things should be done, and that he 
knews why they should be done in this way. This is- 
refreshing, and he will have abundant opportunity to 
show whether he has the size to match his courage, the 
power to match his conviction. It will be highly inter- 
esting to watch the ultimate effect upon the leaders. Of 
course he will have followers who always follow some- 
body, and change leadership with every new claimant, 
but will he create a ripple on the surface of that plane 
where men are thinking who always lead? Will he be 
one of many lesser leaders of the ever shifting followers? 
If so, his appearing will be of slight significance. Or 
will he lead the lesser leaders? In which case his cour- 
age and conviction will signify much with American 


education. 


NEW FORTUNES. By Mabel Earle. 

Barnes & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a truly American story, with a spirit and dash 
that will appeal to every boy and girl. The scene is laid. 
in a Western mining camp, and the story is replete with 
dramatic and picturesque incidents. The illustrations 


are good and appropriate. 


New York: A. 8S. 


ROGER AND ROSE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Katharine Beebe. Akron, O:: The Saalfield Publish- 
ing Company. Price, $1.00. 

A charming story for young folks. Roger and his 
sister Rose have a delightful comradeship, sharing each 
other’s pleasures and troubles, and obtaining from day 
to day all that makes their lives happy and contented. 

The “Other Stories” are those of birds and flowers, to- 
gether with some of “Our Country.” The book is well 
and profusely illustrated. 


THE TEACHER’S GUIDE. By William Morris Davis, 
Professor of Geology, Harvard University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 8v pp. 

A little book to assist those teachers who are using 
Professor Davis’s “Elementary Physical Geography. 
It has grown up out of correspondence held with teach- 
ers who are using the larger text-book, and answers the 
questions that have been raised by them. It contains, 
also, a number of laboratory exercises. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO HAWAII AND THE PHILIP- . 


ES. By Marian M. George. Chicago: A Flana- 

A = Eedimany’ 166 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 50 

cents. 

This entertaining volume is another in the “Library 
of Travel,” that the author has provided, and that has 
won her no little repute. It is a very meritorious work, 
bright in its sketching, comprehensive in its details, and 
delightfully illustrated. These two recent acquisitions 
of the United States are brought most realistically to 
the notice of readers, younger or older; and their physi- 
eal scenery, productions, people, and history are dealt 
with by the hand of an expert. 


Y OF EXPANSION. By Willis Fletcher 
M., L. H. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 316 pp. Maps. Price, $1.50, net. 
The enlargement of the American republic during the 
last century seems to have been a favorite theme with 
many authors in the year just closing. And Dr. Johnson 
portrays this national expansion in the method of the 
accurate historian. Not as a blind worshipper at the 
shrine of American ambition, but rather as a dis- 
criminating student and recorder of the thrilling events 
that have in the past century widened the national area, 
has the author done his valuable work. And the con- 
clusions he has reached will surely aid the scholar in 
familiarizing himself with the facts of expansion, that 
make so strong an appeal to every American patriot, 
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Aids Digestion 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Ilalf a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 

> gone” feeling. Gives guod appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can't supply you we wil! send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
houmrorD CHEMICAL Works, Il’rovidence, 2.1. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


December 26: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ 


Association, Denver. 
On or about December 26: Florida State 


Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, 8. C. 

On or about December 27: Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, Waco. 

December 28-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. on 

8-31: National Commerc:a 

December 27-31: lowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 28-30: Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Ruston. 
December 29-30: New York Training 
Teachers’ Conference, Syracuse. oe 

29-31: Arkansas Teachers’ 
eae, Little Rock. President, W. 
A. Crawford, Philadelphia. 
December 29-31: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Aberdeen. 
December 29-31: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Anaconda. 
29-30-31: Michigan 
Association, Ann Arbor. 
December 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 
December 29-31: Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. 
December 30-31: Southern Educational 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
30-January 1: Southern uca- 
0-January 3: alifornia 
December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
23-24-25: N. E. A. Departmen 
Bunerintendénce, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

AM. The Conant Agricultural 
galas “wie organized for the coming 
year December 9 at the State College. P. 
‘A. Campbell presided, and the following 
officers were elected for the year: Presi- 
dent, F. A. Tinkham, ’05; vice-president, 
H. N. Knight, 05; secretary, Ww. O. Rob- 
jnson, ’05; treasurer, C. F. Jenness, 06; 
master of program, P. A. Campbell, ’04. 
The society has existed at New Hamp- 
shire for several years, and has as its 
aim the advancement of agriculture. All 
interested are asked to identify them- 
selves with the society and aid in its 
work. Meetings are to be held this year 
every two weeks, and a program will be 
presented by Mr. Campbell on these occa~- 


sions. Papers on agricultural subjects 
are to be read, and an effort is to be made 
this year to have as many speakers from 
other colleges as possible. 


DOVER. Dover is to have a new high 
school some time, but at present there is 
something of a confusion regarding the 
plans. A majority of the city govern- 
ment recently referred the matter to an 
outside committee, consisting of State 
Superintendent Channing Folsom, Charles 
H. Fish, and J. Frank Seavey. After the 
matter had been officially settled, thirteen 
of the city officials signed a communica- 
tion to the committee declaring it to be 
their opinion that the action was “ill- 
considered and hasty, being an unneces- 
sary reference of a duty of the councils to 
outside parties.”’ It is not expected that 
any notice will be taken of the unofficial 
communication. 


MANCHESTER. The public schools 
were closed on December 17 during the 
hours of the funeral of Rt. Rev. -D. M. 
Bradley, Catholic bishop of Manchester. 
This action was taken as a tribute to the 
memory of one who, although active in 
the establishment of parochial schools 
everywhere that was possible, and a 
strict churchman, was respected and be- 
loved by all who knew him. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SOUTH DEERFIELD. G. T. Fletcher, 
agent of the state board of education, 
organized and conducted a very success- 
ful teachers’ institute Décember 18, 
speaking upon “The Essentials of Arith- 
metic,” “The Executive Ability of the 
Teacher,” and “Teaching Orthography.” 
State Agent Walter Sargent gave two 
lessons upon drawing. Mary I. Lovejoy 
of Malden spoke upon “Language” and 
“Desk Work.” Superintendent Hardy of 
Amherst gave a talk upon “School Man- 
agement.” Superintendent Carfrey spoke 
upon “Teaching Morals in the Public 
Schools.”’ Miss Esther Carver of 
Northampton explained the Ward method 
of teaching reading. The four towns of 
the supervision district, Conway, Deer- 
field, Sunderland, and Whately, were rep- 
resented by thirty-two teachers. Super- 
intendent Wilson and members of school 
committees and citizens were present. 
This is the seventeenth institute held by 
Mr. Fletcher this year. 

ERVING. On Thursday, December 17, 
G. T. Fletcher, agent of the state board 
of education, assisted by Agent Walter 
Sargent and Superintendent Howard of 
the Northfield district and Superintendent 
Ward of Athol, held a teachers’ institute 
in Erving. With the mercury near zero, 
some of the teachers drove ten miles, and 
one of the teachers walked half as many 
to attend the meeting. They showed ap- 
preciation of opportunities. Mrs. Cora A. 
Stearns, superintendent of the Erving 
district of four towns, is doing a good 
work for the schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. The Norwich Principals’ 
Club met at the Broadway schoolhouse 
on December 12. Henry A. Tirrell, prin- 
cipal of the Norwich Free Academy, was 
present, and talked on the requirements 
for admission to the academy. The dif- 
ferent studies were considered, and the 
meeting was mutually helpful. Mr. Tir- 
rell is doing excellent work in his new 
position as principal of the academy, and 
is well liked by the students. 

Miss Barbara G. Macdonald was mar- 
ried on Wednesday, December 9, to Rev. 
George C. Sauer, pastor of the Baptist 
church in Torrington, Conn. Miss Mac- 
donald had been for a number of years a 
teacher in the Greenville school. 


NORWICH. The members of the town 
school board met December 4 for organ- 
ization. The old officers were re-elected 
as follows: Chairman, F. H. Brown; sec- 
retary and acting school visitor, Frank T. 
Maples; examining committee, Frank 'T. 
Maples, George Thompson, and Arthur E. 
Story. After the meeting Mr. Maples in- 


vited the members to a banquet at the 
Wauregan house. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

ALAMEDA. The resignation of Super- 
intendent Charles C. Hughes of the pub- 
lic schools has been received by the board 
of education with sincere regret, realizing 
as its members do, his ability acd marked 
interest in the schools, 

F. T. Moore, principal of the Mastick 
school, was elected to the superintend- 


ency. 
COLORADO. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Colorado Col- 
lege receives a notable addition to its 
teaching force by the choice of Professor 
T. D. A. Cockerell and wife. The profes- 
sor has an international reputation, and 
has rendered important service to ento- 
mological science. 


THE LATE AUGUSTUS FLAGG. 


Augustus Flagg, whose death was 
briefly announced last month, was con- 
nected with the firm of Little, Brown & 


Co. for nearly half a century—for thirty- 
seven years Of that period as a member 
of the firm. He was born in Worcester, 
Mass., January 17, 1818, and as a boy was 
apprenticed to Clarendon Harris, a well- 
known bookseller. When he became of 
age he came to Boston to interview the 
trade, and among the firms upon whom 
Mr. Flagg called was that of Little & 
Brown, who had only the year before suc- 
ceeded to the firm of Hilliard, Gray, Lit- 
tle & Wilkins, at the very stand where 
the firm of Little, Brown & Co. now con- 
ducts business, at 254 Washington street. 
Mr. Flagg then went to New York and 
obtained a position with Robinson & 
Franklin. After a fortnight’s service with 
Robinson & Franklin, Mr. Flagg received 
word from James Brown that his’ firm 
wanted him to come on to Boston imme- 
diately. This was in 1838. Nine years 
later Mr. Flagg was admitted as a part- 
ner, and the firm name then became Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. Mr. Flagg had charge 
of the foreign department, and made fre- 
quent visits to Europe to make pur- 
chases of fine editions of books for his 
firm. When Charles C. Little died “in 
1869, Mr. Flagg became the senior part- 
ner. In 1884 Mr. Flagg retired from 
active business, which has since been 
earried forward and developed by John 
Murray Brown, son of James Brown, 
Charles W. Allen, Hulings C. Brown, and 
James W. McIntyre. 

Mr. Flagg possessed a most attractive, 
lovable nature, generous in all purposes 
pertaining to the uplifting of those 
around him and needing a helping hand; 
encouraging the young, and surrounding 
the aged with that uniform cheerfulness 
which was his predominant trait. Pos- 
sessing, an ample fortune, his life was 
unostentatious; living in later years on 
his farm in Waltham, he took pride and 
pleasure in all that pertained to agricul- 
ture. At one time urged to become the 
president of the Somerset Club, he de- 
clined that office, but remained until his 
death an honored and beloved member 
of it. 

His numerous benefactions ever re- 
mained the secret of his own heart, and 
were always made conditional upon his 
name being withheld from the public. 
His funeral was conducted under his spe- 
cial direction; he was particular that no 
music or flowers should grace his 
obsequies. Mr. Flagg leaves a widow, 
the daughter of Dr. Ebenezer Hobbs of 
Waltham, besides two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles Ricords and Mrs. George Doty. 


Mr. Woodward of the Oxford University 
Press, 78 Fifth avenue, New York, will, 
after January 1, be with J. M. Hill of 93 
Fifth avenue. The Jatter firm is to be 
congratulated on its acquisition. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression ,dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervons strain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an easen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not asecret or patent medicine: 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @fe NEW YORK. 


/f not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00, 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine, 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


By mail, 50 cents. 


Cc 
Mass. Gas. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted tothe Financial Situation, 
Massachusetts Gas, Sugar, American Smelt- 
ing and refining, St. Pan! and Southern 
Pacific. A copy will be mailed upon appli- 
ation, and we respectfully solicit a share 
of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 

Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


ie ~ It often happens that a rson re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this a meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. c 


William M. Hatch has recently assumed 
charge of the field work for New England 
in the educational department of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Mr. Hatch is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and the Columbian 
University Law School. He was in the 
employ of the government for a number 
of years at Washington, Boston, and New 
York, and for the two years previous to 
his coming to the Appletons was with 
Silver, Burdett & Co. in the New England 
field, in New York and Havana. He lives 
with his family in Lexington, Mass. 
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SOME OF THE PRANG OUTPUT. 


Among the educational helps manufac- 
tured by the famous Prang Educational 
Company of Boston, New York, and Chi- 


cago are the Drawing Portfolios. The 
Prang School Drawing Portfolio is beau- 
tifully bound, artistic in color, and will 
stand the test of everyday use. It may 
be put to practical service in the gram- 
mar grades, and will be of untold value 
to high school students who require a re- 
pository.of this nature for the preserva- 
tion of their drawings. 

It is of a convenient size for handling, 
and may therefore be used in the absence 
of drawing desks and boards as a sketch 
board. Suggestions for artistic initial 
lettering for mechanical drawing and let- 
tering for sketches are given. The port- 
folio is 11x13 inches, and costs $3 per 
dozen, with special rates to teachers and 
supervisors of drawing and manual 
training. A sample copy securely packed 
will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers or 
directors of drawing or manual training 
upon receipt of the list price, twenty-five 
cents, and a discount will be quoted upon 
application for purchases in quantities. 

The Prang New Tinted Drawing and 
Construction Papers have been made ex- 
pressly for school use, and are guitable 
for pencil, charcoal, ink, crayon, and 
water-color work, and for making en- 
velopes, boxes, picture frames, ete. They 
are especially adapted for color work in 


FREE LESSONS by Mail in Simplified Pitmanic 


Shorthand for new beginners who may qualify as 
teachers. Always enciose return postage. You'll 
have no trouble to learn. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Au- 
thor, 3)st and Cumberiand Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


15% 


At a most attractive price, 
we offer an absolutely safe 
investment security paying 
3% per cent. quarterly divi- 
dends, and steadily advanc- 
ing in value. Particulars 
upon application. 


A. H. BUTLER & CO. 


19 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASs. 


Providence, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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grammar and high schools, and when 
used for backgrounds, sketches, compo- 
sitions, or designs, give beautiful and sat- 
isfactory results. The company also fur- 
nishes fine artistic mountings for draw- 
ings, paintings, and sketches. Water- 
color may be used on them with very 
good effect, either transparent or opaque. 
Sample books and prices sent upon appli- 
eation. There’is almost no limit to the 
valuable and pretty things the company 


furnishes. Catalog sent on application. 
Boston office, 110 Boylston street; New 
York, 5 West Eighteenth street; Chi- 


cago, 203 Michigan avenue. 
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GREAT AIDS AND GREAT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 


One of the greatest aids in teaching the 
young, perhaps it is not too much to say 
the greatest aid, is the faculty of concen- 


trating their interest, making the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge a pleasure instead of a 
duty. No one will deny that pictorial 
illustration is indispensable in this re- 
gard, and few will deny that the most 
effective form of illustration is that 
thrown on the screen. Pictures of this 
kind not only possesses a life and virility 
possible in no others, but by the very na- 
ture of the surroundings must command 
the entire attention of the on-looker. 
The darkened room and the absence of 
anything to distract attention makes wan- 
dering impossible. T. H. McAllister, the 
manufacturing optician, for so many 
years at 49 Nassau street, New York city, 
has made many improvements in magic 
lanterns, stereopticons, etc., and has 
bought many of the improvements made 
by others, and stands in the very front 
line in that regard. Outside of school 
work, a good magic lantern or stereop- 
ticon exhibition is always attractive to all 
classes of the community. In every lo- 
ecality there is an opening for teachers 
with some leisure time to do an excellent 
business with a magic lantern, a dissolv- 
ing view apparatus, or a stereopticon, 
and an assortment of interesting views, 
in giving exhibitions to churches, Young 
Men’s Christian associations, Sunday 
schools, academies, public audiences, 
lodges and other societies, families, etc. 
Those contemplating such work have 
only to make an intelligent public aware 
of the fact that they are prepared to give 
such entertainments, and they will have 
little difficulty in procuring engagements. 
The first cost of an outfit is small when 
compared with the business that can be 
done; hence offering great inducements 
to a person with moderate capital. Tihere 
is no difficulty in learning the working of 
the apparatus. Any one of ordinary in- 
telligence, by following the directions 
printed in our catalog, cannot fail to 
produce the desired results. No heavy 
labor is demanded, so that persons in 
delicate health have often succeeded in 
carrying on the business satisfactorily. 
The running expenses are slight, and the 
profit remunerative, as from $10 to $50 
per night is often received by those who 
use proper means to bring the entertain- 
ments to the notice of the public. Cata- 
logs and full information. may be ob- 
tained free of cost of T. H. McAllister, 49 
Nassau street, New York city. 


INTERESTING CARD GAMES. 


The Milton Bradley Company of 
Springfield, Mass., has just added to its 
card and game department a set of cards 
with which four instructive, interesting, 
and rollicking games can be played. 
“The Funny Duster Family” and “I 
Doubt It” ‘are fun producers, pure and 
simple. “Desperation” and “Chamber of 
Commerce” are more on the intellectual 
order, but not less interesting. From two 
to six people can play the former, and 
any number the latter. There is fun 
without limit, noise without limit, and in- 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in an open and free discussion up- 
on the irregularities of the English 
Language, you should read 


“OUR LANGUAGE AS IT 
SHOULD BE,” 


A new magazine for Teachers, Schol 


ars, and Pupils. ‘Send 5c. for sample 
copy to 


THE LANGUAGE PUBLISHING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


terest until the last card is played. And 
like certain books, the young can enjoy 
them, if they do not quite comprehend 
all the ‘fine points,” and their elders can 
thoroughly enjoy them because they thor- 
oughly appreciate them. The educational 
value of games has been recognized for a 
long time, and the applications of the 
card game have been seemingly endless, 
and so the publishers have been obliged 
to devote their energies not to creating 
a market for such articles, but to prepar- 
ing new games. 
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WINTER SPORTS THE FAD. 


CENTRAL VERMONT RY. OFFERS LOW RATES TO 
CANADA CARNIVAL CENTRES. 


It is getting to be the fad with Ameri- 
cans more and more each year to run up 
to Canada to enjoy a few days of winter 
sports in the frosty north country. This 
year snow and ice came early, and from 
now on there will be a jolly winter car- 
nival season, when skating, sleighing, 
snow shoeing, curling, hockey, and other 
bracing outdoor sports will be in full 
swing. For the accommodation of those 
desiring to put in a few days-in this at- 
tractive region, the Central Vermont rail- 
way offers special round-trip tickets at 
reduced rates from many New England 
points to Montreal and Quebec. These 
tickets are good for use on December 28, 
29, 30, and 31, and returning may be used 
as late as January 25. The round-trip 
rate from Boston to Montreal is $10, and 
to Quebec $12. Tickets are good for 


stopovers in Canada, and the Central - 


Vermont route offers the choice of three 
fast express trains, at 9 a. m.. 11.30 a. m., 
and (.30 at night, and opportunities to 
enjoy en route the magnificent winter 
scenery of the famous Green mountains 
and the Winooski and Lake Champlain 
valleys. For further particulars, call on 
or address T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 
Central Vermont railway, 380 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 
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COMPLETENESS AND ACCURACY. 


The great establishment of Eimer & 
Amend at 205-11 Third avenue, New 
York city, the largest and most complete 
in New York, if not in the world, for the 
manufacture and sale of chemical and 
laboratory apparatus, is especially busy 
at present on orders for school work. No 
argument is needed to prove that success- 
ful experimental work and teaching de- 
pends very largely on perfect apparatus. 
Much of the most delicate of this is made 
on the premises, where both metal work- 
ing and glass blowing are done. It is 
needless, if not impossible, to specify re- 
garding the establishment. It has been 
established for so very many years that 
its reputation for reliability is univer- 
sally known; it is so extensive that there 
is absolutely nothing in the line of elec- 
trical, physical, chemical, or other la»ora- 
tory appliances which is not kept in stock 
or will not be made to order, and the 
purchaser, be it student or teacher, can 
rest firm in the faith that only the most 
accurate will be furnished. The firm has 
just been made sole agent for the 
“Stendler Re-Agent Bottles,” and is 
showing the accuracy and delicacy of 
some of the instruments furnished. 
Mention might be made of balance scales 
which “tip” with 1-100 of a grain, and of 
a powerful, but not costly, air pump mak- 
ing an absolute vacuum. Catalogs will 
be sent.on application. 


THREE GATEWAYS 
TO THE WEST. 

Since The Southwest Limited, the new 
electric-lighted train of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway, has been placed in 
service, Chicago to Kansas City, this company 
offers the best of train service to the West 
through three important gateways — Kansas 
City, Omaha and St. Paul. 

The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, for years has been the most 
popular train between these cities. The Over- 
land Limited, Chicago to Omaha and San 
Francisco, is the most famous of transconti- 
nental trains through Omaha. 

The Southwest Limited, Chicago to Kansas 
City, with its standard and compartment 
sleepers, library-observation cars and other 
excellent equipment, offers travelers to the 
Southwest better service than they have here- 
tofore enjoyed, and in consequence has proved 
a success from its initial trip. 

Ww. W. HALL, 
N. E. F. & P. A., C. M. & St. P. By., 
369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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on wet or polished surfaces. 


moss COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, anda 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


This Rubber Hee! has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushi 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the « nly’ Rubber Heel that will nee slip 


With PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


UPWARD MOVEMENT PENDING. 


Longley, Hale & Co., the bankers and 
brokers of 55 Congress street and 40 
Water street, Boston, are optimistic re- 


garding conditions. ‘' The market has,” 
they say, “advanced with more signs 
of a sustained movement. It is true that 
stocks have gone up some five points or 
more, but there is nothing in the advance 
to warrant the belief that it has run its 
course. The initial stages only of the 
movement have been seen. The Standard 
Oil and other large interests bought 
stocks until the bears could make no im- 
pression on prices. If the public had 
been the large buyers during the past 
fortnight, the rate for money would have 
been over ten per cent. The fact that 
money has remained on a five to six per 
cent. basis shows that the buying has 
been by those who do not borrow much 
on their purchases. This is a strong 
reason for our belief that the upward 
movement will not actually culminate for 
some weeks. This is the opportunity, we 
believe, to buy to advantage for the real 
great upward movement for which the 
market has been preparing, and which is 
due after the turn of the year. The 
balance of 1903 will be devoted to buying 
stocks in anticipation of this. ‘‘Missouri 
Pacific,” they say, “nets investors about 
five and one-half per cent., with excellent 
chances for a speculative profit. Atchi- 
son should be one of the leaders in the 
coming advance, and nets five and three- 
quarters per cent. on the investment. 
Union Pacific pays four per cent. in divi- 
dends, and nets five and one-quarter per 
cent. The copper situation is still 
clouded by the fight in Montana, although 
the company has_ secured legislation 
which does much to bring a settlement 
nearer. There is no doubt that the in- 
siders took back their stock at the recent 
low prices, and the market has not been 
big enough for them to have unloaded. 
The mere fact that efforts are being made 
to get Heinze out of the way is evidence 
enough that a bull campaign is pending. 
We would buy the stock on reactions. 
The other copper stocks will, of course, 
sympathize with Amalgamated. Steel 
stocks are hardly in a position to be 
bulled. We should wait and see what 
policy is adopted as to the dividends. 
The meeting takes place early in January. 
The reasons for higher prices are found, 
first of all, in the low prices as compared 
with the average of the past year or two. 
Also in the fact that earnings are steadily 
increasing. There is an increase in the 
actual money in circulation, which will 
make funds plentiful after the crops have 
been moved. Money will begin to flow 
into the New York banks early in Janu- 
ary. This will bring an outburst of 
speculation. ‘The leaders are finding it 
hard to restrain the bent of the market in 
this direction until after the first of the 
year, because speculators and investors 
realize that prices are below values.” 


THE POPE BICYCLE DAILY MEMO- 
RANDA CALENDAR. 


The re-issue of the Pope bicycle daily- 
leaf calendar may be considered the 
opening gun proclaiming the natural and 
healthful return of bicycling. Colonel 
Albert A. Pope, the founder of our bi- 
cycle industries, and the pioneer in the 
Good Roads Movement, is again at the 
head of the bicycle industry. Upon the 
266 calendar leaves are freshly-written 
lines, from the pens of our greatest col- 
lege presidents, doctors, clergymen, 
statesmen, and other eminent men and 
women, all of them enthusiastically sup- 
porting bicycling. Half of each leaf is 
blank for memoranda. This calendar is 
free at the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s stores, or any of our readers can 
obtain it by sending five two-cent 
stamps to the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., or 143 Sigel street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


COLUMBIA. 


Not since the memorable engagement 
in Boston several seasons ago of the 
great tri-star alliance of Lillian Russell, 
Della Fox, and Jefferson De Angelis, has 
a stellar combination been effected as ir- 
resistible as the stellar triumvirate of 
Comedians Evans and Hopper and Vesta 
Tilley, to be seen in “There and Back” 
at the Columbia theatre, Boston, com- 
mencing Monday evening, December 21. 

Who is there in New England, young 
or old, who has not at some time laughed 
immoderately at the comics of Evans, 
Charles E. Evans, he of the lean body, 
nimble limbs, and curious voice, as “I. 
McCorker” in “A Parlor Match’? And 
who, besides, does not recall with a smile 
the fun of Hopper, Charles H. Hopper, as 
the amusing “Chimmie Fadden”’? ‘To at- 
tempt to recall Vesta Tilley is to essay a 
task about as necessary as the description 
of a rainbow. The highest salaried 
artiste in the world—she gets $2,000 per 
week for the three weeks she is to be at 
the Columbia—Miss Tilley’s fame is as 
great on both sides of the Atlantic as that 


of any of the big stars that annually come . 


to us from across the sea. It is about 
five years since she came to us last, but 
the sensational success she made as a 
comedienne and singer of comic songs is 
still fresh in the minds of the thousands 
she captivated. 

“There and Back” has been everywhere 
proclaimed the greatest laughing success 
produced in this country since “Charley’s 
Aunt.” Evans and Hopper packed the 
New York Princess theatre 200 nights 
with its uproarious fun during the cur- 
rent year. It enjoyed two years’ run in 
London. Seats for the three weeks of the 
tri-star engagement are now on sale. 


> 


Herbert S. Kellogg, for fourteen years 
manager of the Teachers’ Bureau, has gse- 
cured a handsome office in the new fire- 
proof Metropolis bank building at 31 
Union square, New York city, where he 
will be glad to receive his patrons after 
January 1, 1904. 


There is an herb or root dug in the 
Rocky Mountains that is proving a most 
effective cure for coughs, hoarseness, sore 
throat, and catarrh. It is known as the 
Colorado Cough and Catarrh Root. 
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Any Information. 


27-29 West 23d St. 


v New York. v 


120 Summer Street, »<~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N. E. Dept. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues addreas HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


grate NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal. A. G. YOEN..A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ss For both sexes. For catal es address the 
incipal. P. ReoK 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FirronsuRG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal, 
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GREATER NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 
New York office, 10 E. 14th street. 


[All items of news pertaining to this vicinity should 
be addressed to the New York oftice.] 


NEW SYLLABUS AND COURSE CF 
STUDY. 


The introduction of the new course of 
study has involved very great labor, not 
only on the part of the school officials, 
but also on the grade teachers. This 
new course is without doubt the most 
elaborate pedagogical scheme of public 
school instruetion ever devised, and 
brings into practical use the latest and 
best thoughts and methods. The course 
of study was prepared by the board of 
superintendents and adopted by. the 
board of education May 27, 1903. This 
formed a skeleton around which the 
syllabus was built. This syllabus was 
prepared by experts in the several sub- 
jects, some of whom were principals, 
some heads of departments, and some 
grade teachers in this city. The eight 
years of school life of the child have been 
divided into sixteen grades, two grades 
to each year. The years are designated 
by numbers from one to eight, and the 
grades are termed by the letters A and 
B. Thus grade “5-A”’ is the first half of 
the fifth year, and grade “8-B”’ is the lat- 
ter half of the eighth year. 

.Two notable innovations have been 
made in the course of study. The first is 
the introduction of history into the fifth 
year, giving historical and geographical 
narratives from oriental and European 
history,—China, India, Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, Rome, Europe in mediaeval times, 
and Europe in modern times. All this is 
for the first half of the fifth year. 
American history is taken up in the 5-B 
grade, and continued in the 6-A and 6-B 
grades. In the 7-A and 7-B grades the 
American history is dropped, and the 
study of English history pursued. In 
grades 8-A and 8-B the return is made of 
American and United States history. 

In mathematics, the introduction of al- 
gebra into the seventh year, with the at- 
tempt to correlate geometry, will not be 
attended, it is thought, with satisfactory 
results. Much of the geometry work 
should be introduced into the lower 
grades, and algebra, in so far as it ap- 
plies to the equation, should be presented 
at an earlier stage. There is also an at- 
tempt to overcrowd some of the grades 
in arithmetic. In the latter half of the 
fifth year, there is a full year’s work, and 
in the sixth year there is work which 
would take a normal child one and one- 
half years to accomplish. 

In the subjects of drawing, music, sew- 
ing, cooking, and kindergartens, special 
syllabuses have been prepared by the 
special teachers in these subjects. 


COST OF INSTALLING NEW COURSE 
OF STUDY. 


The introduction of the new course of 
study has made mandatory very large in- 
creases in the school expenses for neces- 
sary supplies. 

In the first, second, and third years, in 
which raffia, cord work, sewing, etc., are 
to be introduced into all grades, the cost 
per pupil will be as follows:— 

First year, two and two-thirds cents 
per pupil; second year, six cents per 
pupil; third year, six and one-fourth 
cents per pupil. Estimating that there 
are 269,000 pupils in these three years of 
school, this will make the total cost for 
the three years $12,603. In the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades there will be prac- 
tically no increase in expenses. In the 
seventh and eighth year classes, it is es- 
timated that it will require $3.50 per 
pupil for installment. As there are 
some 67,000 pupils in these two years, 
this will make the total cost $202,000. 

The cost of the new apparatus neces- 
sary for the introduction of physical 
training will amount to $26,000. 

The installment of new kindergartens 
will cost $25,000; additional workshops, 
$23,000; additional kitchens, $21,000 

This will make the total cost inci- 
dental to the introduction of the new 
course of study into the elementary 
schools of Greater New York over 
$310,000. 


BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, 
which, by the way, is the largest teach- 
ers” association in point of membership 
in t*>s country, has been giving the teach- 
ers f that borough very great assistance 
in the introduction of the new course of 
‘study. Each week there are from two to 
five lectures or conferences on various 
subjects pertaining directly to grade 
work. In the department of English, one 


F. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 
M. ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


There are 


“ Many Men of Many Minds,” 


and when the 


Members of Over 1400 School Boards 


agree unanimously on the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR. PRESERVING BOOKS” 


as a means of 


Saving Thousands of Dollars Annually 


by Protecting the Inside and Outside’ of 


Free Text-Books, Supplementary Readers, 


Public and School Library Books. 


IS IT ASKING TOO MUCH TO. ALLOW US TO EXPLAIN AND DEMON- 
STRATE THIS REMARKABLE SYSTEM'’ TO YOUR SCHOOL BOARD ? 


HOLDEN ,PATENT BOOK COVER CO. » 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass... 


lecture is given in each week by P. J. 
Behan. 

In elementary science, three lectures 
are given each week by J. Newton Gray 
to the 7-B teachers, which, on account of 
the large number, are divided into three 
sections. 

Conferences on arithmetic are given 
each Monday by C. O. Dewey. 

Classes in physical culture, under the 
supervision of Miss Bancroft, are held 
each Thursday in three different schools 
throughout the city. 

In addition to these weekly conferences, 
special lectures are given on nature study, 
English history, hygiene, etc. 

Dr. McMurry, Professor Earl Barnes, 
and Professor Low each give two general 
lectures a week to the teachers of the as- 
sociation. 

The Brooklyn teachers are able to se- 
cure all of these things for the small sum 
of the membership fee of $1. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS RESIGNS. 


Parker P. Simmons, for some years 
superintendent of the supply department 
of the board of education, has resigned, 
and has purchased the business of A. 
Lovell & Co., 3 East Fourteenth street. 
After the death of Mr. Lovell, the busi- 
ness was placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and continued under charge of Mr. 
Silbur. For some time past Mr. Simmons 
has been negotiating for the purchase of 
this business, and on December 1 assumed 
entire control. Mr. Silbur retires on the 
first of January. 

On retirement from the supply depart- 
ment, Mr. Simmons was presented with a 
silver loving cup by the employees of his 
department. 

Until the election of a successor to Mr. 
Simmons, Patrick Jones, deputy superin- 
tendent, will have charge of the depart- 
ment. 

Some time ago Mr. Jonas, a member of 
the supply committee of the board of 
education, brought charges against Super- 
intendent Simmons for inefficiency and 
neglect of duty. Several hearings were 
had by the committee, and finally Mr. 
Jonas, feeling that the charges could not 
be sustained, asked permission of the 
board of education to withdraw the same. 
There was little or no. cause for this at- 
tack on Mr. Simmons, as it was found 
that he could not be held responsible for 
the delays in shipping supplies, and cer- 
tain other troubles existing in the de- 
partment. 


NORMAL COLLEGE. 


The board of trustees of the Normal 
College has established a chair of peda- 
gogy in the college, and fixed the salary 
at $4,750. It is understood that among 
the candidates for this position are Dr. 
Camp of the faculty, Dr. Monteser of the 
New York University, Dr. Charles Mc- 
Murry of the Columbia College, and Mr. 
Kieran, principal public school No. 103. 

The Normal College alumnae have 
taken great interest in this matter, and 
are, furthermore, advocating the estab- 
lishment in that institution of chairs in 
history, art, and physiology. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


Mayor Low has re-appointed the fol- 
lowing members of the board of educa- 
tion for the full term of five years: 
Thomas B. Connery, M. Dwight Collier, 
Louis Haupt, and Abraham Stern, Man- 
hattan: John C. Kelley, George W. 
Schaedle, George W. Wingate, Brooklyn, 
Charles H. Ingalls, Richmond. Frank 
Harvey Partridge, president of the Plaza 
Republican Club, and Frederick L. Marks 
of the clothing firm of David Marks & 
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For information apply 
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360 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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J. C. HORTON 
1183 Broadway, New York 


W.E. CONKLYN, G. A. P. D. 
1411 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sons were appointed to succeed Commis- 
sioners Guy and Brunner, who had re- 
signed. 

LICENSE TO TEACH STENOGRAPHY. 


Under the new course of study, stenog- 
raphy is made elective in the eighth, or 
last, year in the grammar grade. There 
has been quite a demand for this subject, 
but as yet no special teachers have been 
appointed. In a few schools, where some 


of the regular teachers are competent, 


classes have been formed. 

The board of superintendents has is- 
sued the following circular relative to ex- 
amination for special teachers of stenog- 
raphy, although no time has been fixed 
for examinations. Any one interested 
should address the city superintendent: — 

1. Teachers of stenography in the ele- 
mentary schools must hold the license for 
promotion. 

2. It is not required that teachers of 
stenography should hold licenses to teach 
graduating classes. 

3. The Isaac Pitman system of stenog- 
raphy has been adopted. 

To be eligible for license for promotion 
to any grade in the last two years of the 
elementary school course, applicants 
must have the following qualifications: — 

(a) The holding of license No. 1 (i. e., 
the license qualifying a teacher to teach 
the common branches in the elementary 
schools). 


(b) Successful experience in teaching, 
as determined by records and reports of 
superintendents and principals, equiva- 
lent to three years’ experience in the pub- 
lic schools of the city of New York, in- 
cluding one year’s experience in the city 
ef New York. (Section 71, By-Laws of 
the Board of Education.) 


NEW TRUANT SCHOOL. 


The board of education has decided to 
establish a truant school for the entire 
city, to take the place of the truant 
schools in the various boroughs. The 
plan proposed is to secure a plot of some 
fifty acres in the suburbs, and erect 


thereon one large school building, an ad- 


ministration building, and a number of 
cottages as boarding homes, holding 
about fifty pupils each. The cottage plan 
has been followed in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and has been found very effectual 
in relieving the truancy evil. 


REDUCTION OF THE BUDGET. 

The board of estimate of the city of 
New York has reduced the amount asked 
for by the board of education by nearly 
$3,000,000, allowing only $20,913,000. 
This is only an increase of $850,000 over 
the amount granted for 1903. The in- 
creased expenses incidental to the intro- 
duction of the new course of study and 


‘the opening of new school buildings can- 
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5c. Nos. 7 and 8, both forl5c. The entire eight 
es), le. each ; 


100 for 6c. 


Address CLAUDE J. BE LL, Publisher, Nashville, Tenn. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS 


{ Address, with 4 cents postage, 
? WORLD’s Farr, 915 Locust St., St. Louis. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 


WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Ehe Colorado Geachers "Agency 


FRED DICK, Manacer DENVER, COLO. 


not be provided for with this small in- 
crease. The evening schools will be 
greatly crippled by this reduction, and it 
may be necessary to close many of them 
on January 1. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ TERMS EXPIRE, 


The terms of several of the superin- 

tendents will expire during 1904. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list: City Superin- 
tendent W. H. Maxwell, March 14; Super- 
intendent of Buildings C..B. J. Snyder, 
February 20; Associate Superintendent C. 
E. Meleney, February 138; Associate 
Superintendent E. L. Stevens, February 
29; Associate Superintendent J. H. 
Walsh, April 5; Associate Superintendent 
A. P. Marble, June 30; Associate Super- 
intendent A, S. Higgins, December 31. 
' The terms of the following district 
superintendents expire next year: J. M. 
Edsall, February 8; Miss G. Strachan, 
February 9; J. 8. Taylor, February 13; 
D. L. Bardwell, Februay 13; J. J. Chick- 
ering, February 29; C. E. Franklin, 
March 8; .C. §S. Stitt, Jume 30; W. A. 
Campbell, September 11; Miss E. E. 
Whitney, September 11; J. H. Haaran, 
December 31; and E. B. Shallow, Decem- 
ber 31. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Britton, alumna of the 
Normal College, under direction of the 
New York botanical garden, has pre- 
pared several hundred boxes of minerals 
for use of the teachers in public schools 
in connection with nature study. The 
collection includes pebbles, water-worn 
rock, quartz, granite, marble, arkose, 
sand from decomposed granite, loam, 
clay, ete. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Essex County Teachers’ Institute 
was held in Newark, N. J., on Friday, 
December 4, and was largely attended. 
The institute was divided into sections of 
high school, grammar, primary, and kin- 
dergartens. Associate Superintendent 
Edson of New York spoke to the gram- 
mar sections on “Teaching Pupils to 
Study,” and to the primary section on 
“Personal Equations,” 


Jersey City has just purchased some 
seven acres of land on the heights, and 
will soon begin the erection of a high 
school building, costing some $400,000. 
It will be built of stone and brick, and 
will contain some fifty classrooms, which 
will be ‘provided with all the modern 
school improyements. 

In place of old No. 11 school, Jersey 
City, which has just been torn down, 
there will arise one of the finest grammar 
school buildings in the state. It will con- 
tain some thirty classrooms, and will cost 
$150,000. 

Superintendent Henry Snyder of Jersey 
City has issued a call for teachers’ ex- 
aminations, to be held on December 28 
next. At this examination, candidates 
may apply for kindergarten certificates, 
primary certificates, grammar certificates, 
vice-principal certificates, primary prin- 
cipal certificates, grammar principal cer- 
tificates, and high school certificates. 

The Jersey City plan is, at the close of 
each examination, to readjust the eligible 
list so that new applicants with high 
standing are placed in their relative posi- 
tion in the new list. In these examina- 
tions, scholarship counts one-third, ex- 
perience one-third, and personality one- 
third. 

Public school No. 9, Jersey City, may 
almost be regarded as a military school. 
The school. cadet corps now embraces 
three companies, the drum and bugle 
and the ambulance corps. These young 
soldiers are equipped with fine uniforms, 
and are regularly drilled by tae principal, 
J. H. Brensinger, formerly a major in 
the United States army. The cadet 
major is Raymond Herke. It is found 
that the school cadet corps has increased 
the discipline and efficiency of the 
school to a great degree. 

The board of education of Newark is 
arranging to erect fire escapes on all the 
largest school buildings in the city. The 
state department of factory inspection 
has found nineteen school buildings in 
this city in which the law regarding fire 
escapes has been violated. 


re EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should-be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England. Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of — = 
Recommends teachers 

New England teachers ate 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. @1 9th St.. New York. 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. ::: : 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERNMICE & 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in. connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway — Tue Scenic Ling. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. : : : 


For rates and all particulars, address J, C, CLAIR, New England Agent 


305 Washi Street, BOSTON 
A. H, HANSON, General Passenger Agent en 
CHICAGO 
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Books 


Arithmetics 


Lippincorr’s MENTAL ARITHMETIC 

| Lipprncorr’s ELEMENT’Y ARITHMETIC 
| LippIncorr’s PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Histories 


Morris’s PrRiMary HIstTory 
MoRRIs’s ELEMENTARY HIsTorRy 
MORRIS’s ADVANCED HIstTory 


Worcester’s School Dictionaries 


WORCESTER’S NEW PRIMARY DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


These are the best Dictionaries for school use. Try them. The schools of 
Washington, D C., are now using Thirteen Thousand Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionaries. 


Languages 


PATRICK’s LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
PaATRICK’s LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


Physiologies 


CUTTER’s BEGINNER’S PHYSIOLOGY 
CuTTER’s INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY 
CUTTER’s COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY 


Schwinn and Stevenson's Civil Government 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 


Upon application we will send to any address full information as to terms of 
introduction of our books. Correspondence solicited 


J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 


LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


PLAIN RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, REEDS (2 sizes) 


as follows : RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: ‘‘ BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DOIT”’ 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for $1.00. 


J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Basketry Department 


We furnish a 


IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. ° 


GOOD WRITIN 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship c's 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator — ee It imparts ease, 


rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the. pen for longhand or shorthand. 
peop’e of common 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, ‘env 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
Bixiler’s in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price ts $:, 60 PP-s fully tlustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 


price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. : 
will be at hand. It cures for 


Get the book and the epoch Of your life si sme writing ina 
does itin 100doses. Affordsa 
mild physical cultare, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and boukkeeping‘a-* joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one an 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship fleld. 
— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business 
If reaches all classes everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
You were not _——_ right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing, Bah! 
Such training has but one effect — failure estimonials in 10,000ds. 
We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
Bixler Printing Department print anything. Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. e do fine embossing, and only one 
printing house out of a thousand can do it. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes- 


sional printing for teachers a speciality. Let us hear from you, please. 
We print the best for the money. As teachers we 


ixler’s School $ 
know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 
Bixler S C 00 OuVeITS prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
oceasion than these souvenirs for scholars on Jast day, holiday or = important period in school life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve.- 
nir, according to style. Only one style to each order. oto Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs. 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, anp 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own weizin 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
BOSTON, MABS. 


Journal Education 


Fifty Numbers WEEKLY Sixteen Pages 


Subscription Price, $2.50 a Year 


T keeps you posted on the educational progress of the times. It has up-to- 
date articles on up-to-date subjects. ‘GrOGRAPHY OF THE Day”’ is now 
running in every issue, and will continue through the next six months. 


TRIAL OFFER 


Four Months Fifty Cents 


During the next six months there wil! appear in the JouRNAL a series of 
articles on the following subjects : — 


Teaching Good Manners 

Authors Who are a ‘Present Delight 

Modern Methods in Modern Language Teaching 
A Series of Geography. Pictures 


Present Subscribers. 


Cut out coupon No. 2 and write your 
name and address in spaces at bottom 
of the coupon ; then hand the same to 
some person not now a subscriber to 


To New Subscribers 


That teachers may have the advan- 
tage of these valuable articles, we make 
the following offer to new subscribers 


whose names. are not now on our lists; 
Cut out coupon No. 1 and send direct | the JourNat who will fill out the remain- 
ing spaces and send direct to the home 


to the home office with 4/ty cents (stamps 

: -») | Office with f/ty cents (stamps will be ac- 
will be accepted), In return we will cepted). We will send the JouRNAL to 
send the JourNAL or Epucation for! the new subscriber for four months and 
four months. will credit your subscription two months. 


WE ALSO MAKE THE FOLLOWING OFFER : 


To Any Teacher 


Send us a list of persons to whom you think the above four months’ offer will 
be of interest. If these names are not on our list as subscribers, we will send a spec- 
imen copy and the above offer to each one. For each one of these persons who 
accepts the four months’ offer we will give you one month’s credit on your sub- 
scription if you are a subscriber ; and if you are not a subscriber, we will send you 
the JouRNAL one month free. 


Enclosed find $0.50, for which send for four months 


No. 1. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DEC. 24, 1903. 


Enclosd find $0.50, for which send for four months 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 2. 


Address .... 


In return for the above, J, 


being a present subscriber to the Journal of Education, wish my 
subscription credited two months. 
DEC. 24, 1993. 


Remit in stamps, if you wish. 
Send all coupons and remittances direct to the home office of the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Bracon Street, Boston 
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